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Don’t you know ?...she has 
: an Underwood Electric!... 
a cinch to type on! 


wonder how she stays 
“Fresh as a Daisy”... : 
after a day’s work? 
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Answer: 


Teach your students on the Underwood 
Electric to better equip them for positions 
in this modern business world. 


You'll find it easier to teach them, too... 
because the Underwood helps make typing 
s-m-o-o-t-h, quick and relaxed. 


So don't buy any typewriter until you try 
the new Underwood Electric . . . on your 
own work, in your own classrooms .. . and 
see for yourself how easy it is. No obliga- 
tion whatsoever, Just phone or write your 
Underwood representative for a trial. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue. New York 16. N. Y. 
Underwood Limited. Toronto 1. Canada 
Sales and Service Evervichere 


UNDERWOOD 


by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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Today, students need visible records knowledge more than ever 


More and more businesses are swinging to Kardex 
visible records for accurate, fast control of inventories, 
personnel, sales, and collections. Your students will find 
their school training in visible records procedure not 
only invaluable but absolutely necessary when they enter 
the business world. 

The Remington Rand Visible Records Practice Set 
will give them rounded experience. They will acquire 
great confidence, for their school training will give all 
the fundamentals necessary... the business records they 
encounter will be merely larger in size. 

Shown above is the Visible Records Practice Set. It 
includes actual Kardex pocket setups and cards, text, 
teachers’ instruction book, and procedure booklets de- 


Remington. Mand. 


tailing step-by-step, the visible records solutions of 
actual problems of business management. 

For more information, stop in at your nearest Busi- 
ness Equipment Center, or send the coupon below. Ask 
for the booklet ‘FINDERS’ WANTED. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
Room 1422, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes, I’d like a copy of ‘FINDERS’ WANTED; LBV368. 
No obligation, of course. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 


Because IBM Electric Typewriters simplify 
teaching and prove so effective in producing 
speed and accuracy, the total number of IBM’s 
used in schools more than doubled in the past 
year! 

No doubt about it... the trend is to IBM’s. 
Why not give your school the benefit of this 
most modern teaching tool, without delay? 


icy 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


TRADE MARE 


FOR THE. TEACHER 
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“THE 
TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


IBM, DEPT. UF-6 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send brochure, “Electric Typewrit- 
ers in Education,” and latest classroom 
results. 


We'd like to see your free color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 


(date) 
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In This Issue 


JOHN L. ROWE 
Typewriting Editor 


DOROTHY TRAVIS 
Typewriting Associate Editor 
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DO YOU HAVE a top-row handicap? You have become a statistic whether 
you like it or not! The frequency of the use of numbers in business cor- 
respondence has about doubled in the past ten years. Social movements such 
as social security and insurance, the trend toward centralization and mechan- 
ization of business activities, and the World Conflict have been responsible, 
in large measure, for this acceleration. It is imperative, therefore, that our 
students enter business with top-row proficiency. 

Traditionally, typewriter number keys have not only been difficult to 
master but have received a minimum of emphasis in many classrooms. This 
is due to a number of factors. Many teachers have long believed numbers 
could not be learned kinesthetically because of the spatial relationship of the 
top-row, and as a result, number-writing skill was seldom stressed. Typewrit- 
ing research and demonstrated performance by statistical typists and experts 
emphatically discount any preconceived idea that numbers are difficult to 
learn by touch. Since some students have had success in learning the top-row 
by touch, the insecurity on the part of others is probably due to the fact that 
they were seldom given the amount of drill required for number mastery. 
If we devoted as much time to the top-row as has been given to the expert’s 
rhythm drill, our students would become more proficient in typewriting num- 
bers and special characters by touch. 


Another major setback to the mastery More down-to-earth teaching mate- 
of numbers by touch is the practice on — rials will be found in the Forum Services 
the part of many school systems to offer Section. Members are invited to contribute 
only one year of typewriting for vocation- their “tried and true” teaching methods 
al competency (not a desirable practice and devices to the Forum. Articles of 
in the opinion of this writer). Because eleven- to twelve-hundred words are most 
the teaching of numbers has always been acceptable. 
an “instructional” block among so many 
teachers, it is natural to assume this phase 
of typewriting would receive even less 
consideration in the one-year course. This 
should not and need not be the case, how- 
ever. A degree of vocational skill, in- 
cluding number-writing skill, can still be 
developed in one year of typewriting. 

Then, too, we have not given the same 


pB You will want to read the lines pre- 
pared by Hamden L. Forkner for the 
farewell dinner of the Mountain-Plains 
Convention. Although written in haste, 
they were received so enthusiastically by 
the group that there were many request 
to have the poem published in the Forum 
in order that other business teachers 
weight to measuring number skill as has might share in the spirit of the convention. 
been given to timed-writings on straight The MounTAain-PLaINs NEWS EXCHANGE 
copy. Why not develop some method of — #8 _another service of the associations 
measuring numbers a minute and reward united. 

our students accordingly? An evaluating 
device of this type could be highly moti- 
vational.—J. L. R. 


p It is rewarding to note that many 


Bp The photographs in the news section 
are impressive. These persons represent 
leadership in action in business education. 


teachers obtain exceptional results in de- 
veloping number skill; yes, even in one- 
year courses. The articles featured in this 
issue of the Forum relate many unusual 
and practical adaptations to this phase 
of typewriting instruction. Typewriting 
teaching will become more resourceful 
and effective because of the ideas con- 
tributed by the teachers in this issue of 
the Bus'Ness Epucation Fore. 


Bw Gladys Peck can talk for days and 
write for hours about FBLA. It is a real 
inspiration to business teachers and busi- 
nessmen to see the Louisiana State Chap- 
ter of FBLA demonstrate democratic 
leadership at their state and at the na- 
tional conventions. Education for young 
adults is an important phase of business 
education. FBLA is designed for this 
purpose, 
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Why Royal always 
the number one 
typewriter schools? 


It’s as simple as ONE, TWO, THREE! 


ONE! Royal is easier for the instructor to 

teach with and the student to learn on. 
That’s because Royal is built with the operator in 
mind—a typist’s typewriter! 


Two! Durability is a must for school type- 

writers. Royal has never compromised 
with quality . . . only the very finest materials, 
workmanship and skill go into the making of Royal 
Typewriters. This means less time out for repairs 
and less interruptions in student typing schedules. 


8 Schools need the kind of service that 
THREE ¥ only Royal can offer. And Royal’s 
more than eight hundred service centers mean that 
they offer free instructional demonstrations and 
provide students and teachers with a wealth of 


typing and teaching aids as well as skilled type- 
writer maintenance. 

Of course, these are just a few of the many 
reasons that keep Royal the continual favorite of 
American schools and make Royal truly the 
World’s Number 1 Typewriter! 

And, may we remind you that in business of- 
fices Royal is the 214 to 1 favorite among those 
who type! Quite a consideration for those students 
who enter the business world! 


QYAL 


STANDARD e ELECTRIC e PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


This coupon will bring you or your typing classes a free demonstration. 
No obligation, of course. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


School 


State 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 


VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office .... 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
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Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 
Part III Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh. It is the policy of the 
sponsor of these tests to conduct a continuous program of 
research and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 


textbook. administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 
1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1:00 each order. 


2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 


5 packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 2 

— special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. | 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I 1 $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


of Education or school order forms. 


Sicnehietpanceetanhh packages of Test II 
ceptinsisicanGbsbie packages of Test III 


Sichiibbnaipakes packages of Test IV School or Organization 


specimen sets Address City & State 
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Dynamic Influences in the 


Development of Number Writing Skill 


Increased skill in writing numbers should be one phase of the 
total goal set for all courses in typewriting; it is an attain- 
able phase which should challenge the student and teacher. 


By T. JAMES CRAWFORD 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ONE of the most important factors in developing skill 
in typewriting numbers is a sincere belief on the part of 
the teacher that students can learn to write the numbers 
easily and skillfully. Too often the inability of typists 
to handle numbers effectively indicates a negative or 
skeptical attitude on the part of the teacher rather than 
student weaknesses. The class uttering ‘‘groans’’ at the 
suggestion of classroom drill on numbers reflects an un- 
wholesome attitude toward one of the most important 
areas of typewriting skill; and, it should be remembered 
that the attitude toward an area of learning influences, 
to a great extent, the amount of learning that takes place 
in that particular area. Students, therefore, should not 
be permitted to think of numbers as elements—difficult 
and awkward—outside of normal typewriting activity, 
but should consider them an integral part of all type- 
writing experience; and they should approach the prac- 
tice of numbers with interest and enthusiasm in order 
to build acceptable skill. The prime essential, then, in 
developing number writing skill is a positive belief on 
the part of the teacher that students can learn to write 
numbers effectively ; and that positive attitude must be 
transmitted to all students if maximum skill profit _— 
practice time invested is to be realized. 


An Effective Instructional Program Is Essential 


Equally important, too, is an effective instructional 
program organized for the definite purpose of building 
skill in typing numbers. Proficiency in this area, as ex- 
pertness in any other, is the result of a well-developed 
program specifically designed to build and maintain 
number-writing ability. One does not learn to type num- 
bers by incidental or occasional practice; nor does one 
‘‘automatically’’ acquire ability in number typing as 
the result of acquiring straight-copy skill. Classroom 
observation has revealed great differences in stroking 
rates attained on straight copy as compared with rates 
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on copy containing numbers, in those instances where 
students have not had adequate, consistent training in 
number typing. Thus, to attain desirable skill in han- 
dling the numbers, one should follow a well organized, 
continuous, intensive program of skill building; and that 
program should be integrated with the total practice 
plan. It is essential, therefore, that students engage daily 
in meaningful practice of all numbers on the keyboard. 

But daily practice is not sufficient unless that practice 
utilizes materials actually contributing to skill building. 
Often, typists complete lines and lines of writing without 
materially improving their number-typing ability; for, 
in mgny instances, the materials used are not particular- 
ly helpful in producing the skill desired. There is little 
gained, for example, in typing line after line of isolated 
numbers when the real challenge to typists is found in 
handling mixed copy. The difficulty encountered by 
most typists consists in moving skillfully from numbers 
to words and back again; it is in handling mixed copy 
that they find the so-called ‘‘speed traps.’’ It is still 
true that, in the majority of cases, typists are called 
upon to type mixed copy rather than isolated number 
copy. They are required to type numbers and street 
names in letters, quantities and descriptions in invoices 
and bills, titles and amounts in tabulated reports. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do most typists have occasion to handle 
copy containing only numbers. That being true, teach- 
ers are faced with the problem of developing on the part 
of each student, the ability to effect a skillful transition 
between words and numbers. To type, without hesitation, 
copy containing numbers and words suggests, too, the 
need for other than stereotyped copy. 

To make certain that. students develop a genuinely 
sound, over-all ability in typing numbers, teachers should 
use practice copy that is varied rather than fixed. Drills 
following a definite sequence, such as 1, 2, 3, 4; 2, 4, 6, 
8, and the like, are generally less effective than drills 
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“One does not learn to write numbers by incidental or occasional practice.” 


involving the same numbers but arranged in other-than- 
normal sequential order. Students typing numbers pre- 
sented in a fixed, or predictable, arrangement tend to 
respond more to their memory of the familiar sequences 
than to the impulses derived from the recognition of 
the numbers as they are encountered in context. Con- 
sequently, practice thus performed is not the type con- 
tributing to effective handling of unfamiliar copy; and 
it is unfamiliar copy students must be prepared to han- 
dle. Skillful typing of numbers in unfamiliar material 
requires a close relationship between the visual recog- 
nition of the numbers and the physical execution of the 
reaches. Practice in the classroom, therefore, should 
strive for high coordination between eye-recognition and 
finger-response ; mixed copy arranged in non-predictable 
sequence is desirable for this effective-type practice. 

It is essential, too, that instruction in the typing of 
numbers commence early and be continued throughout 
the entire learning period; drills on the numbers should 
occupy a prominent part in all courses, whether begin- 
ning, intermediate, or advanced. Students should be 
required to type copy containing all of the numbers on 
the keyboard as a part of each day’s lesson. Through 
intelligent daily repetition, skill in handling the num- 
bers can be built to a point where the rate of stroking 
on numbers will closely approach that realized on 
straight copy. By the end of even the first semester, 
students should be typing the numbers with ease and 
facility at rates within close range of their straight 
stroking rates. Throughout each course, special empha- 
sis should be given to improving the stroking rates on 
numbers just as it is generally given to improving 
straight-copy performance; reconstruction drills, tech- 
nique-improvement writings, and speed timings should 
be administered regularly and intensively. Increased 
skill in typing numbers should be one phase of the total 
goal set for all courses in typewriting; it is an attainable 
phase which should challenge the interests and efforts 
of both students and teachers. 


The Three Basic Groups 


Number writing skill is influenced, directly, by the 
type and frequency of drills used. Effective drills for 
classroom use may be grouped under three basic head- 
ings: Verbal; Verbal-Sight; and Sight. All three types 
of drill should be used if maximum skill is to be built 
in minimum time. Verbal drills are those given audibly 
through dictation; their chief purpose is to get a direct, 
quick response from the group; the oral stimulus is di- 
rect, foreeful, and tends to produce rapid responses. 
Verbal-sight drills are those in which the teacher dic- 
tates audibly while the students type from the printed 
copy. They bridge the gap between the verbal drills 
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administered through dictation and the sight drills 
which students type without benefit of direction from 
the teacher. Verbal-sight drills are regimented drills, 
the purpose of which may be twofold; first, to speed up 
sluggish, hesitant writers; or, second, to slow down er- 
ratic typists who need external controls to produce 
greater accuracy in their typing. For either or both 
purposes the verbal-sight drills are highly effective. 
Sight drills are those drills in which the typist writes 
from the printed copy without influence of the teacher. 
Since most writing outside of the classroom is of this 
nature, it is important that all number drill periods give 
the student an opportunity to type on his own; it is 
highly important that he perfect, individually, his read- 
ing-stroking skill without outside influences. 

Each of the above-mentioned types of drill may be 
illustrated through the use of the following line of 
numbers : 


1358046592713580465927 


Verbal Drill—the teacher, desiring to speed up reeall 
of the various numbers within the line, dictates the num- 
bers at random, not in sequence. The students, without 
watching either the copy or the machine, type the num- 
bers as quickly as they hear them. The teacher, when de- 
tecting slow responses, gives additional recall practice 
on those causing difficulty. 

Verbal-Sight Drill—the teacher (preferably seated at 
the typewriter) directs the typists to write from the 
printed copy while he, the teacher, paces them through 
dictation. Here, the teacher strives for continuous, un- 
interrupted, writing at rates commensurate with the 
straight-stroking rates of the students. The teacher 
calls the numbers aloud while the students type from 
the printed copy; when difficulties are encountered. the 
teacher strives to eliminate them through this regi- 
mented type performance. The end-of-line problem is 
also very effectively handled as the teacher initiates the 
return of the carriage and begins retyping the line with- 
out pause or hesitation. 

Sight Drill—the teacher directs the students to type 
from the printed copy at their own rates of speed; when 
difficulties are encountered, students isolate the diffi- 
culties and practice the passages until the problems are 
removed. The teacher observes the typists in practice to 
discover what, if any, suggestions for improvement can 
be offered. This drill must consist of individualized 
practice without direct teacher control to be most effec- 
tive. 

There are many other drills that can be used effec- 
tively for building skill in typing the numbers; a few 
of the more popular ones follow. 
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“The writing of numbers can be an enjoyable and profitable experience.” 


Drills for Initial Learning 

Basic-Reach Drill: 4£ 7j 3d 8k 2s 91 5f 0; 6), ete. 

For the first few writings, this drill should be dictated 
to assure rapid recall and quick, forceful stroking. Fol- 
lowing each dictation experience, students should type 
from the printed copy to develop reading-stroking skill. 
Increased rates of performance should be the goal for 
each repeated writing. 

Related Number Drill: 1 4 14 41 144 114 441 411, ete. 
2 8 28 82 288 228 882 288, ete. 


Following the presentation of each two numbers, the 
teacher dictates the new figures in related sequences to 
fixate the new items just presented. The same procedure 
is followed until all number keys have been covered. 
This drill is also very effective for review drills later in 
the course. 

The teacher dictates as follows: One (pause) four 
(pause) fourteen (pause) forty-one (pause) one forty- 
four (pause) one, one-four (pause), and so on. The rate 
of dictation increases as students become more familiar 
with the reaches. Following the dictated drills. the 
typists write the lines from printed copy. 


Drills for Recall and Fixation Purposes 


Basic-Reach Drills 
Related-Number Drills 
Grouped-Number Drills 
333 888 444 777 222 000 555 666 111 
999, ete. 
33 88 44 77 22 00 55 66 11 99, ete. 


These drills enable the typist to develop speed in typ- 
ing numbers through the expedient of providing several 
responses for each impulse. By using larger groups of 
identical numbers, the typist is able to concentrate on 
repetitive typing rather than on constant recall. This 
type of drill is especially helpful during the early weeks 
of instruction ; as skill in handling the numbers increases, 
the size of the groups can be reduced to provide a more 
rapid recall of different stroke reaches. Toward the end 
of the first semester, students should be writing with 
ease and skill individual-digit lines such as the following: 

3849205613849205617 
All of the above drills may be used as Verbal, Verbal- 
Sight, and Sight drills. Each one is ideally suited for 
dictation, for teacher-pupil typing, or for individualized 
typing. Teachers, for variety and to maintain interest, 
should use all three at various times throughout the 
course. 

Dictation-Check Drills 138471205 3156201835 

These drills consist of larger groups of numbers dic- 
tated by the teacher (who is seated at the typewriter) 
while the students type from dictation. Following each 


(follow procedures outlined.) 
(follow procedures outlined.) 
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group dictation, the teacher reads aloud to the group for 
checking purposes; students are polled to determine how 
many were able to write the entire group. The speed of 
dictation and the size of the group dictated increase as 
the course progresses and as student ability improves. 
This particular drill is especially exciting and appealing 
to both students and teachers. 


Drills for Skillbuilding Purposes 
Spurt Timings: 
Words: 1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 
3814 2059 6273 8142 0596 2738 1420 5962 
7381 4205 6927 3814 2059 6273 


Timings are given on each line for thirty seconds and 
for one minute ; students determine the rate by referring 
to the word count shown above each group. Spurt tim- 
ings provide tremendous incentive and drive for stu- 
dents interested in reaching a rate close to that attained 
on straight-copy writings. 

Sentence Writings: 

Rose ordered 284 records, 96 needles, 175 folders, 

and 30 player lids. (14 words) 


One minute writings are given on the sentence above to 
develop the ability to move quickly from words to num- 
bers, and vice versa. Each sentence used contains all 
numbers on the keyboard and is built to enable students 
to avoid keeping the fingers poised in the air over the 
number keys. The first letter of each word immediately 
following a group of numbers begins with a letter con- 
trolled by the same finger as that used to type the last 
number in the preceding group. For example, examine 
the sequence ‘‘284 records.’’ The number ‘‘4’’ and the 
“‘r’’ in records are controlled by the same finger. By 
using such material, the typist is automatically required 
to move his hands down to the vicinity of the home row, 
thus avoiding ‘‘lost fingers’’ so often encountered dur- 
ing mixed-copy writings. ; 

It is recommended that a sentence similar to the one 
just presented be included as a part of each day’s writ- 
ing. Where such sentences have been incorporated into 
the conditioning practice of each lesson, remarkable 
skill has been developed over a relatively short period of 
time. The continuous, meaningful practice on mixed 
copy strengthens typists in number-writing ability. 

The typing of numbers can be an enjoyable and prof- 
itable experience for all typists who are interested in 
developing all-round typewriting skill. A wholesome 
point of view toward numbers, an effective instructional 
program designed to teach numbers effectively, well- 
prepared materials, and a variety of helpful drills all 
combine to make possible number-typing ability so vital 
to highly competent typists. 
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“Conditions of learning often decide the time needed to master the basic keyboard.” 


Developing Number Writing Skill 


Advanced classes should have drills on numbers and symbols. 


By MARION COREY AND EDWIN WEBER 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


TypPIsts are much too slow in handling numbers and 
particularly in writing content and numbers combined. 
Numbers can and should be taught—especially to those 
who are making typewriting a part of their vocational 
preparation. Yet nothing receives so little special atten- 
tion in our typewriting classes as the writing of numbers 
and symbols with a usable degree of skill. 

Why is this? Two reasons come to mind immediately : 
(1) Teachers of typewriting as a group have had little 
intensive work with numbers. They have had little in- 
struction in the teaching of numbers. As a result, they 
eannot write numbers well themselves and shy away 
from the teaching of them. (2) Many of those concerned 
with typewriting methodology have only recently advo- 
eated that specific attention be paid to the problems of 
typing numbers and symbols. 

Admittedly, the beginning pupil has much to learn 
without throwing out to him a number of reaches that, at 
his stage of development, are rather difficult. It is be- 
lieved that the boys and girls in beginning typewriting 
should have mastered the letters first to the extent of 
writing about 25 words a minute on a one-minute writ- 
ing (with 1 or 0 errors). This skill is usually attained 
between the sixth and tenth week of instruction. Condi- 
tions of learning (skill or production emphasis, textbook 
used, philosophy of teacher, and so forth) very often 
decide the time needed to master the basic keyboard. 
When the pupil has a working ease with the alphabetic 
keyboard, the numbers should be introduced a few at a 
time. The trend has been to withhold the numbers and 
symbols until the remainder of the keyboard has been 
rather completely absorbed by the pupil. From this 
point on, lessons should be designed by the textbook 
authors and used by the teachers to build skill in the use 
of the numbers and symbols along with the development 
of additional skill on the remainder of the keyboard. 

The ‘‘step method’’ is the most widely used to intro- 
duce numbers to the student. Exercises such as the fol- 
lowing are typical: ju7j de3d ju7j de3d j7j d3d. Many 
modifications are possible and are used. Almost imme- 


ConTRIBUTORS’ Nore: This article is written for those who are 
teaching the typing of numbers for vocational use. We do not 
know all the answers. We do believe that numbers and symbols 
should be taught and that students who are preparing for voca- 
tional typewriting jobs should be taught to write numbers. 
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diately the numbers are used in sentences: It is on page 
73. Come on May 7. Exercises involving numbers 
should be stressed often all through Typewriting I and 
II (first and second semesters). 

Some of the ideas we have found useful follow. When 
two or three days are set aside for speed-building, special 
number work may be included for part of this period. 


One device that works well is to write these numbers on - 


the blackboard. 

22 33 44 55 

Tell the class to look at the keys first, then try to type 

the numbers without looking. Notice that only the left 
hand is used—but make sure that each pupil keeps his 
right hand on the keyboard ready to write. Then add 
another number, asking the pupils to write the whole 
number as many times as possible. 

223 334 445 544 322 


Later bring in decimal points, dollar signs, percent- 
ages, and the number character. A typical drill would 
be as follows. . 

22.3 33.4 44.5 55.4 44.3 

Drills involving the right hand should also be devised 
and then the natural evolution into drills that bring in 
both hands in every combination of numbers, characters, 
and letters that are used in a business situation. 

Always encourage each pupil to look at the keys until 
the long reach is fixed in his mind. As soon as he is able 
to type the numbers by sight, he is challenged to stop. 
looking and type by touch. 

After the pupils know the reaches to all numbers, have 
them write a row of the day’s date at the beginning of 
each class period. This serves as a reminder of the date 
for the day’s work as well as providing a review of all 
numbers over a period of time. It also provides an op- 
portunity to write numbers and letters together in fre- 
quently used combinations, thus strengthening the pu- 
pil’s grasp of the spatial relationships existing between 
the letters and other characters. 

Very often in the course of the speed-building drills, 
the class is asked to see who can type from 1 to 25 by 
touch first. Chairs slide back with a ‘‘give-me-room 
squeak’’ and hands poise over the keys. Boys and girls 
love a race. At the signal ‘‘go’’ fingers fly and in no time 
eight or more hands are waving wildly signifying suc- 
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“Statistical tabulations need not be a maze of mystery to students.” 


cessful completion of the race. Of course, any series of 
numbers may be used; and for advanced classes, deci- 
mals, dollars, and percentages are excellent. 

Many teachers do not carry through on numbers. 
Advanced classes especially should have drills on num- 
bers and symbols. These persons are preparing to be 
highly skilled typists and the higher the degree of skill, 
the better prepared they are to take a good-paying job. 
In order to perform successfully on the job, however, 
emphasis cannot be placed entirely on the development 
of the production skills. Number development should 
not be forgotten after the first and second semesters. 
Care should be taken to maintain skill on numbers and 
symbols—many excellent special books are available for 
advanced classes to use. The daily warmup drills should 
be continued. Their importance cannot be overempha- 
sized. They provide a warmup, develop coordination, 


loosen the muscles, develop stroking power, and provide 
incidental practice of various kinds. Special drills estab- 
lish security of key locations in the minds of the pupils, 
and in the case of typewriting numbers and symbols, 
they develop spatial relationships between home keys 
and reached keys, and between keys that compose fre- 
quently used combinations, such as the dollar sign with 
numbers. 

Yes, numbers and symbols should be taught. If they 
are to be taught objectively, a planned program for the 
skillful development of number and symbol typewriting 
should be set up and integrated. 

Instead of having the graduates come back saying, 
‘*Please teach how to type numbers,’’ we want them to 
say, ‘‘We are glad you taught us to type numbers by 
touch. It was work, but it was worth it now that we are 
using numbers on the job every day.’’ 


Typewriting Numbers in Clerical Practice 


The need for the ability to write numbers rapidly and accurately is evident. 


By MARIAN HEINEN 
Humboldt High School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


CLERICAL practice is comparatively new in the field 
of business education, and for many teachers, it is still 
in the experimental stage. In St. Paul, clerical practice 
began with the rewriting of the business education cur- 
riculum for the city during the school year, 1950-51. 
Since that time work has been continuous on the vari- 
ous units to be covered in the course of study. Each 
year it has been found necessary to make some changes 
in the set-up, as information became available concern- 
ing the different skills and knowledge needed by the 
students to fill adequately the office positions in our city. 

It was realized that the need for the ability to type 
numbers rapidly and accurately is more and more evi- 
dent. This realization came as a result of analyzing the 
different tasks performed by students already employed 
on a part-time basis. Many. of these students are em- 
ployed by the State of Minnesota, with representatives 
placed in almost all of its departments; others are em- 
ployed by insurance offices, banks, manufacturing com- 
panies, cooperatives, and the like. Our school system 
does not offer a second year of typewriting; therefore, 
our clerical practice classes must include advanced type- 
writing projects. All of the students enrolled in the 
course are seniors who can be employed on a full-time 
basis after graduation. 
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Clerical practice classes are taught in several different 
ways: battery, block, or rotation. The rotation method 
is used in many schools because of the limited number 
of machines (both calculating and stenographic) avail- 
able for class use. Some schools are fortunate enough to 


_ have facilities to offer separate courses in calculating 


machines, office machines, and advanced typewriting. 
The St. Paul schools do not have sufficient equipment, 
therefore, the alternate procedure is to include all these 
phases of subject matter in the present clerical practice 
classes. 

Knowing the dislike of the students to write numbers, 
it was impossible to prepare a unit that requires only 
that type of work. Instead, numbers are included to some 
degree in most units. When the student is aware that 
the numbers to be typed are few, he does not object to 
doing the assignment. Surprisingly, it is not difficult to 
include numbers in the various assignments, although 
they may not be written in quantity. As long as the 
student is constantly reminded of the top row of keys, he 
gradually loses the fear of writing anything that in- 
cludes numbers and symbols. 

The longest individual unit assigned is filing. The 
student spends six to seven weeks on this unit, and that 
would be a long period of time to eliminate the writing 
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“Number writing is influenced directly by the type and frequency of drills.” 


of numbers from his work. How can numbers be in- 
cluded in this assignment ? 

One of the first exercises is to typewrite two hundred 
cards. The student numbers the cards consecutively and 
includes the address inasmuch as most business concerns 
have a street number in the address. Another exercise is 
numeric filing and again these cards are numbered; 
numbers, yes, even though they are not introduced spe- 
cifically. After completing the filing of seventy-five 
miniature letters according to the alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic, or subject methods, he typewrites answer 
sheets listing only the numbers of the cards or letters. 
Yes, we write many numbers and have a very good rea- 
son for writing them accurately. A typographical error 
can imply that he has not learned to index or file cor- 
rectly. 

The student completes a typewriting practice set dur- 
ing a six-week period. This set includes many lessons 
that contain numbers. He types cards, envelopes, and a 
tabulation of a mailing list; therefore, each address is 
typewritten three times. A few numbers are included 
when he writes checks, letters, and legal forms. Some 
assignments are almost exclusively numbers: payroll 
sheets, employer’s tax returns, tabulations, bookkeeping 
statements, and invoices. 

Each student spends two weeks learning the funda- 
mentals of duplicating. This work includes cutting sten- 
ceils, preparing master copies, and operating the dupli- 
cating machines. Since our department does all the du- 
plicating for the other teachers in the school, this unit 
of work may or may not include the writing of numbers. 
Frequently lists of students, and their scores are type- 
written for the guidance department. This work also in- 
cludes the typing of tests for mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and bookkeeping classes. The students also prepare 
tabulations of surveys made by the school or individual 
class, and similar projects that require writing num- 
bers on stencils or master sheets. 

The class typewrites a copy of each student’s program 
for the office records. The information contained on 
these ecards includes the address, telephone number, class 
periods, and classroom numbers. 

Special problems are typed by the student during the 
week he is scheduled to use the long-carriage typewriter. 
Most of these problems can be classified as tabulations, 
insertions of columns in a letter, or office memoranda. 
The first exercise is a two-column tabulation, and each 
succeeding exercise becomes longer and more difficult. 
Included in these various problems are a nine-column 
tabulation, payroll sheet, balance sheet, and a profit and 
loss statement. 

Operating most of the machines does not give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to do much typewriting, so the cal- 
culating machine assignments are interspersed with the 
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units on voice-writing machines, electric typewriters, the 
long-carriage typewriter, and duplicating machines. 
Several of the letters written on the electric typewriter 
as well as those from the voice recordings include num- 
bers in the content as well as in writing the date and ad- 
dress. 

Many of the students taking clerical practice have not 
taken bookkeeping, or have taken it during the sopho- 
more year in high school and have lost confidence in their 
ability to do this work. A unit on bookkeeping is there- 
fore included in this course. Perhaps some teachers 
would question bookkeeping as the title for this phase of 
work, as the material covered is not like the subject mat- 
ter taught in the formal bookkeeping course. The stu- 
dent types requisition forms, purchase order blanks, 
invoices, and credit memoranda. He prepares a bill of 
lading, writes checks, bank deposit slips, and inventory 
records. He typewrites the transactions for a two-column 
cash book as part of this assignment, although this type 
of work is seldom, if ever, typed in an office. It is much 
neater and, of course, easier to check by both student 
and teacher. Since he does the work without interrup- 
tion, and the transactions are written in chronological 
order in the text, it is just as easy for him to typewrite 
the exercise as it would be to write it by using pen and 
ink. 

Thirty students performing at least 15 different tasks 
keep the teacher busy with individual instruction. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have one student each week act 
as an assistant. He performs the routine task of taking 
attendance, records papers that have been handed in 
by the students, and files this work in the student’s 
folder. In schools where the teacher is also the school 
treasurer, the assistant helps in preparing reports for 
the central office. A journal is prepared in triplicate of 
all receipts and checks issued. Typewriting is the only 
satisfactory method of preparing three copies of this re- 
port. The assistant realizes that the work is submitted 
to the down-town office; therefore, accuracy is essential. 
Typewriting something that is not merely routine class- 
work gives him a sense of responsibility and results in 
neater and more accurate work. He also typewrites sep- 
arate reports of receipts and disbursements of special 
accounts as well as a trial balance at the end of the 
month. Many numbers are typewritten in completing 
these responsibilities. 

Teaching the typewriting of numbers and symbols re- 
quires that one give assignments regularly that involve 
number typing in varying degrees. By using this meth- 
od, the students learn to write numbers readily without 
realizing that they are receiving drill. As a result, they 
slowly gain confidence in their ability to perform such 
exercises and specific emphasis on number typing per se 
is de-emphasized. 
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‘Demonstration is a ‘must’ in every typewriting classroom.” 


Ideal Audio-Visual Equipment for Typewriting - 


Audio-visual equipment can be started now and implemented each year. 


By E. DANA GIBSON 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


An IDEAL audio-visual program is possible in very 
few schools today—because schools have not, generally, 
been constructed for audio-visual use. This does not 
mean audio-visual materails and equipment cannot be 
used in our typewriting classes. It means only that what 
we make use of in our classrooms will have to be those 
things adaptable to each teacher’s surroundings. 

What does an ideal audio-visual typewriting room look 
like and how does it differ from an ordinary typing 
room ? 

Size of Classroom. While audio-visual aids and equip- 
ment make it possible for a typewriting teacher to do 
a better job of teaching, this fact should not be used 
as justification for increasing the size of the class. Other 
features of instruction, such as the amount of paper 
work and the need for individual instruction, limit the 
size of any typewriting class, ideally, to thirty or fewer 
students. To provide space for this number of students, 
the room should be 30’ x 35’, which will provide the ideal 
of 25 square feet for each student, not including the 
teachers’s working area. 

Needed Accessories. With windows at least at the back 
of the room, or ideally on two sides, the students would 
face the front of the room. A teacher’s desk at the back 
of the room, directly opposite the door, would provide 
adequate aisle space for the incoming and outgoing stu- 
dents as well as for teacher demonstration. Electrical 
outlets in the middle of each wall, a foot or so from the 
floor, will supply needed electricity for opaque or other 
short distance projection. A demonstration stand, four- 
drawer file, and dictionary will provide needed acces- 
sories for the ideal typewriting classroom. 


Audio-Visual, Storage, Office Space Needed 


The second feature of the teaching unit is the addition 
of audio-visual, storage, and office space. No teacher can 
be expected to do his best job of teaching until he is pro- 
vided with an office and with space in which to keep 
needed materials. Figure I shows us in detail a sug- 
gested answer to this problem. 

The main features of this space are obvious. First, 
there is office space for one teacher, or, if necessary, for 
two teachers. Second, there is an audio-visual storage 
room that has been so constructed and arranged as to 
provide for proper and adequate audio-visual use. With 
more than one teacher using most typewriting rooms, it 
is absolutely necessary that the incoming teacher be pro- 
vided with a place in which to prepare audio-visual ma- 
terials so as not to disturb the present teacher in the 
classroom. To facilitate this preparation, materials and 
equipment must be immediately available. Placing them 
in an adjoining audio-visual room, makes for efficient 
effort on the part of the teacher. 

Certain audio-visual equipment should be the prop- 
erty of any typewriting classroom. For the larger busi- 
ness education or typewriting department, additional 
equipment may be justified. These two needs might to- 
day well be satisfied by the following lists. 
Audio-Visual Equipment for Any Room 

1. Playback—capable of playing any type of record or 
transcription (a tape or wire recorder may be substituted) 

2. Typepacer (or interval records) 

3. Tri-purpose projector (or filmstrip and slide projectors) 


Figure II. Top: Chart-map rack. 
Figure III. Bottom: Films and records cabinet. 


Figure I. Layout showing the audio-visual storage space and office. 
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“The opaque projector has come into its own recently.” 


4. Film and record cabinet (playback or film projector, if 
any, in bottom of cabinet) 

5. Filmstrip and sound filmstrip cabinet (projector(s) 
stored in bottom of cabinet) 

6. Slide eabinet—2 by 2 inches and 3%, by 4 inches (pro- 
jector(s) stored at top of cabinet) 

7. Chart-map rack 

8. Sereen or prepared wall surface, oc both 

9. Demonstration—lecture stand 

10. Reference shelf 

11. Interval timer or stop watch 

12. Boards: black, bulletin, flannel, tack 

13. Dictionary stand 
Additional Equipment for Larger Departments 

1. 16mm motion picture projector 

2. Tachistoscope 

3. Opaque projector ; 

4. Overhead projector (other than tachistoscope) 


Analysis of Equipment 


A playback is needed in every typewriting room for 
several reasons. While the use of rhythm records has 
lately been discounted, they still have many possible 
uses, from speed development to motivation. However, a 


playback that can use any speed or size records or take: 


any center makes it possible for the teacher to play rec- 
ords cut on dise recorders at 33 rpm, 16” transcriptions, 
78 rpm commercial records and many variations in be- 
tween. 

So far little has been done to record typewriting lec- 
tures or drills, as in shorthand, to free the typewriting 
teacher for individual corrective attention to the stu- 
dents. Using the playback to provide sound for a series 
of slides or a filmstrip eliminates the need for a sound 
filmstrip projector, as a silent projector and a playback 
ean do the same job. 

A typepacer provides the teacher with an interval 
beat for teaching rhythm. However, ‘‘beat’’ records can 
be purchased that provide the same, or a similar, sound. 

A tri-purpose projector, or any combination projector 
that will do the same things, is basic to present-day 
teaching. In typewriting there are a number of film- 
strips that can be purchased for use in typewriting 
classes. Many teachers prefer to cut these filmstrips into 
2 by 2 inch slide sections. When mounted these slides 
ean be used individually or arranged into a needed ser- 
ies. 

The tri-purpose projector can project both single and 
double-frame pictures and 2 by 2 inch slides. The double- 
frame feature is important as the business teacher 
should be making her own double-framed filmstrips or 
_ slides with a 35mm, or candid, camera. Filmstrips can 
be properly kept and catalogued when placed in the 
individual squares in the various drawers shown in 
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Figure III. The projector(s) can be stored in the base 
of the same cabinet. 

The film and record cabinet provides the typing teach- 
er with a place in which to properly keep films and rec- 
ords, as well as accessory equipment, if any. 

There are many excellent typewriting films on the 
market. Several of these should be in the typewriting 
storage room for immediate use. Films that can be writ- 
ten off in two or three years on an individual use basis 
of optional rental costs should be purchased. Otherwise 
they should be rented. 

Records cost so little that they should be purchased 
and stored in a convenient place. While there are few 
typewriting records on the market, the teacher can make 
his own. Lecturers, interviews, ‘‘beats,’’ discussions of 
how to best solve a typewriting problem and many other 
possible records can be prepared. 

Records and films should be filed in the slots—one 
film to a slot but several records to one slot. This makes 
it possible for the record or film to be easily catalogued 
and found. The slots can all be of one height or made 
to fit several sizes of records or films. (See Figure IIT). 
A list of records or films in the cabinet pasted inside 
the cabinet door will facilitate their use. However, each 
record and film should be given a number which is also 
placed on the film or record and on the bottom edge of 
the slot. If there is a film projector available for per- 
manent storage in the department, it should be kept in 
the large space provided for it in the bottom of the 
cabinet, together with any playback owned by the de- 
partment. 

A filmstrips cabinet makes it possible to handle silent 
or sound filmstrips efficiently. (See Figure III). The 
drawers should be sectioned into squares just large 
enough to take the average filmstrip can. An entire 
drawer can be so sectioned or only one row across the 
front with the back space left for records that go with 
each sound filmstrip. Each can should be numbered 
and the number placed in front of the filmstrip and a 
record of all filmstrips glued inside the over-all cabinet 
door. 

At the present time there are few sound typewriting 
filmstrips on the market. As these are excellent teaching 
devices, it is strongly recommended that the ambitious 
or creative typewriting teacher make his own. The bot- 
tom third of the cabinet can be devoted to storage space 
for combination filmstrip or sound filmstrip projectors. 

A slide cabinet should be capable of handling both 2 by 
2 inch and 314 by 4 inch slides. (See Figure III). Slides 
made from filmstrips will need 2 by 2 inch size slots 
while commercially prepared lantern slides (like those 
sold by the Keystone Company) will need 314 by 4 inch 
size trays. The slots are easy to make by grooving the 
sides of each runway and then matching them for ver- 
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“Audio-visual equipment should be the property of the typewriting classroom.” 
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Figure IV. The audio-visual wall. 


tical filing. Only about two-thirds or a little more of the 
slide needs to be inserted into each slot. This will permit 
easy removal. Each slide should be numbered and the 
slot marked accordingly. In addition, a numerical list- 
ing of the slides should be pasted on the inside of the 
over-all cabinet door for easy reference. 

The slide drawers should be constructed so that each 
one serves only one type of slide—ordinarily do not mix 
them. Also the outside of the drawer should be labeled 
with the numbers and type of slides it serves, such as 
typewriting, shorthand, and the like. A further break- 
down can be made as necessary. 

The chart-map rack is an easy way in which to main- 
tain rolls of charts and maps. The top and bottom boards 
are drilled with varying-size holes to provide openings 
for different size charts and maps (See Figure IV). After 
rolling the chart or map tightly and binding it with a 
rubber band, one end should be inserted through the 
hole in the top board and down into the matching hole 
in the bottom board. In the diagram no provision has 
been made for a base upon which to let the map or chart 
rest, the floor acting in this capacity. However, some 
persons prefer a base so that the end of the map or chart 
will not soil so easily and so that the rack can be moved 
without dragging the ends of the maps and charts across 
the floor. 

Each map or chart should be labeled and numbered 
and the number and the label posted near the edge of 
the hole in the top board. ‘‘L’’ screws should be per- 
manently spaced at the top of the blackboard or tack 
board for easy hanging of maps and charts. 


A screen is needed for each classroom. This screen 
may be one permanently fastened to the wall or a porta- 
ble one. The latter type can be either of the stand or 
pull-down shade type. However, some schools prefer to 
prepare a spot on one of the walls with flat white paint. 
While this lessens side viewing distortion, it does reduce 
the brilliance of the picture. In any case the wall op- 
posite the projection opening in the audio-visual and 
storage room is the one upon which the screen should 
usually be fastened or prepared. 
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29' 
Figure V. Front view of the audio-visual classroom 


Dr. Gibson is using an 11 by 14 inch “blow-up” to teach proper 
Paper insertion.. Here is shown another use of the typewriter 
demonstration stand. 


A demonstration or lecture stand is an absolute ne- 
cessity in every classroom. At San Diego State College 
we have a combination lecture and demonstration stand 
in each business classroom. It amazes me as I tour the 
country how few schools have demonstration stands in 
any of their business classrooms. Demonstration, to me, 
is an audio-visual ‘‘must’’ in every typewriting class- 
room. 

Boards increasingly should play a part in teaching 
typewriting. Most of us are familiar with blackboards 
and bulletin boards. However, we usually have too 
much of the former and too little of the latter. Figures 
IV and V show what is considered a better proportion of 
these two in a typewriting classroom. Bulletin boards 
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“Audio-visual equipment must be immediately available.” 


should be located near the door so incoming and out- 
going students can see and easily use them. 

Flannel boards are easily constructed by the teacher. 
They can be solid wood, flannel or felt boards, or tem- 
porary cardboard, flannel, and felt boards. They can 
be large or small, depending upon the teacher’s needs 
and desires. 

Tack boards and/or snap-in picture racks are almost 
non-existent in business classrooms. Yet their possible 
use is great. (See Figures IV and V). By making the 
snap-in rack ten inches wide with overhanging edge, a 
standard 8 by 10 inch picture enlargement can be 
snapped into place quickly and easily. By adding a back- 
ing, or tack board, of cork or similar material, smaller 
pictures or materials can also be displayed. 

Additional Equipment for Larger Departments 

A 16mm motion picture projector can be justified as 
permanent equipment in large typing or business de- 
partments. When stored in the base of the film cabinet 
(See Figure IV), it can be placed quickly on the drop- 
leaf stand for projection through one of the wall open- 
ings. 

The tachistoscope is an overhead lantern-slide pro- 
jector with flashmeter attachment that makes the pro- 
jection of materials at controlled intervals possible. 
Where a typewriting teacher desires to use the Keystone 
slides, its purchase is necessary. This machine has so 
many uses that it ean be of value with or without the 
typing slide series. 

The opaque projector has come into its own lately. 
The production of machines with openings that will 
easily take typewriting-size paper make it a good typ- 
ing equipment purchase. New features make the ma- 
chine easier and more efficient to use. However, until 
teachers learn how to use it, or develop a real desire to 
use it, mere purchase may only tie up money in a non- 
used machine. 

Overhead projectors (other than the tachistoscope) 
make teaching while facing the classroom easy and prof- 
itable. New large plastic plates or plastic rolls make les- 
son development fun and worthwhile. These machines 
should not. be .overleoked by progressive typing or busi- 
ness departments. 

Additional Equipment Features 

Several of the ‘‘Figures’’ discussed so far have ad- 
ditional features that should be mentioned. In Figure 
I the teacher has a file cabinet behind her desk in which 
materials of various types can be filed vertically. Ver- 
tical filing of flat pictorial materials is the easiest way 
to handle them. They should be placed in either separate 
audio-visual folders or in related lecture folders. The 
latter is usually the preferred method. 

The drop-leaf shelves shown in the audio-visual stor- 
age room (See Figure I) provide projection shelving 
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while taking up a minimum of room. The glass-covered 
bottom hole in each wall is for the projection beam to 
pass through. The glass-covered top round hole is for 
the use of the operator in focusing the projector. By 
having two drop-leaf shelves it is possible for two pro- 
jectors to be used for different rooms at the same time. 
Using the projectors in the audio-visual room, reduces 
the noise of projection to a minimum. 

Figure V contains several additional audio-visual 
teaching helps. The drawers under the bulletin board 
provide space for all kinds of flat materials to be stored, 
such as large pictures, graphs, ete. This is true of all 
the drawer space along the bottom of the wall. The 
varying-size lengths of the drawers make it possible for 
quite large pieces to be accommodated, such as flip charts, 
tag board materials, and eut-outs for use on the flannel 
or felt boards. 

The shelves with sliding doors (See Figure V) on 
each side of the adjustable book shelves provide space 
for objects, specimens, and models that must be stored. 
These can, of course, be stored on the shelves in the stor- 
age room. However, for short periods of time it may be 
desirable to store them near the front of the room. 

Is an ‘‘ideal’’ equipment program feasible today? In 
many schools, typewriting and business departments 
have already a good start on such a program. Filling 
in certain vacancies is all that remains. Most schools, 
however, do not have the funds necessary at the present 
time. This may be all to the good, if it will force teachers 
to concentrate on constructing such things as flannel 
boards and flannel board materials, bulletin boards and 
bulletin board materials, home-produced and home-made 
slides and filmstrips. The use of these materials is much 
more to be desired than excessive reliance on films and 
filmstrips. 

The program is feasible in one regard—it ean be 
started now and implemented each year. Funds should 
be requested and interest shown in obtaining and using 
audio-visual materials and equipment. The smart busi- 
ness teacher will spell out his audio-visual needs in next 
year’s budget, maybe even try to obtain emergency 
funds for immediate use. He will do this, of course, 
only after making a thorough study of present audio- 
visual materials and equipment in his department and 
his school and determining what his needs are, now and 
for the future. 


CONTRIBUTOR’S NOTE: In setting up an ‘‘ideal’’ audio-visual 
equipment list for typewriting, I do so with the understanding 
that, practically, there is, and can be, no ‘‘ideal’’ list of more 
than momentary value. Like a balance sheet, only conditions as 
of a stated time can be shown. 

Mere listing an ‘‘ideal’’? equipment program for typewriting 
is meaningless, unless interpreted in the light of physical sur- 
roundings and methodology. In addition we might well ask our- 
selves whether the average school can afford such a program now? 
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MPBEA PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. For the past two 
years business teachers in the Mountain-Plains region have 
held their convention in the mountain area. Many of the 
members traveled from the far reaches of the plains to the 
conventions held at Denver and Estes Park, Colorado. 

The Third Annual Mountain-Plains Convention will be held 
at the air-conditioned Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Texas, June 
17-19, 1954. The program chairman is Vernon Payne of 
Denton, Texas, and the general chairman is Millard Collins 
of Dallas. 

The Estes Park Convention of last June was well attended 
and many persons have commented that the program and 
the fellowship were most worthwhile. The Executive Board 
met at Estes Park prior to the opening session of the con- 
vention. Many decisions regarding the policies and practices 
of our new association were made by the board at that time. 
Many more will need to be made this coming year. It is the 
privilege and duty of each member in the Mountain-Plains Re- 
gion to keep his state delegate on the board informed con- 
cerning suggestions and wishes in regard to the future of this 
fast-growing organization. 

Plan now to meet your friends at our Annual Mountain- 
Plains Convention, June 17-19, at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas, where they are famous for doing everything bigger 
and better ;—Earu G. Nicks, MPBEA President. 


ALONG THE TRAIL 


Here and There. Ken Hansen, last year’s MPBEA Convention 
Chairman, with his wife Bea, is taking a leave of absence from 
his duties at the Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
to travel in Europe. ... Earl G. Nicks, MPBEA President, 
was elected to the Board of Directors of the Denver Chapter of 
NOMA for a three-year term. ... Harold E. Binford, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colorado, was elected chairman of 
the State Department Advisory Committee for Business Edu- 
eation. .. . The Wyoming Business Education Association Re- 
search Committee is making a survey of equipment in high 
school and college business education departments. The find- 
ings will be reported in the association’s NEWSLETTER. Com- 
mittee members are Jane Gordon, Sheridan High School, 
Chairman; O. A. Libbey, Wheatland, and Roberta Anderson, 
Northern Wyoming Community College, Sheridan. . . . Hattie 
Steinberg, business teacher at York (Nebraska) High School, 
vistied twelve European countries this summer. Miss Stein- 
berg is the adviser for the York High School Annual which 
received a Freedoms Foundation award for its development 
of the theme, “Democracy, Our Way of Life.” Jamesine 
Bourke, also a business teacher at York, was a delegate from 
the York Education Association to the National Education 
Association convention in Miami Beach, Florida. ... Eta Chap- 
ter of Pi Omega Pi at North Texas State College, Denton, 
was named the outstanding chapter of Pi Omega Pi in the 

(Please turn to next page) 
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OFFICERS OF MPBEA ... From left to right are President Earl 
Nicks, Vice President Vernon V. Payne, Executive Secretary Hulda 
Vaaler, and Treasurer Robert L. Hitch. Kenneth J. Hansen (ex- 
treme right) served as chairman for the 1953 convention at Estes 
Park, Colorado. 


A HIGH-POINT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION PROG- 
RESS. Did you ever take the time to mark off on a map 
of the United States those nine states which compose the 
Mountain-Plains Region of the UBEA? Do so sometime. You 
also will find it interesting and informative to mark off all 
five UBEA regions. I have such a map mounted in front of 
me as I type these remarks. And as I consider that broad 
belt which includes the eastern side of the mountains and the 
plains over to the very heart of the nation, and which extends 
all the way from Canada to Mexico, I am always fascinated. 
I wonder what part that region will play in the future prog- 
ress of business education? 

It was a real privilege for me to be present in Denver at 
the first convention of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association. The virility and potential of this new edu- 
cational association was immediately evident to everyone, and 
I honestly believe most of us then felt we were witnessing 
an event of historical significance in the progress of business 
education. Already many developments in the MPBEA Region 
substantiate that feeling: strong affiliated associations in each 
state; a well-edited and forward-looking News EXCHANGE; 
a second strong convention at Estes Park; large state, re- 
gional and UBEA memberships with substantial achievement 
of real professional unification; renewed activity in improving 
courses of study in some states; growing national recognition 
of many leaders in the region—to mention a few indications. 

Already I am planning to attend the third MPBEA conven- 
tion at Dallas and am looking forward to hearing from the 
“grass roots” of business education at the UBEA Regional 
Representative Assembly which will be held there at that time. 
My personal prediction is that the program, the attendance, 
and the total unified membership presented in the Mountain- 
Plains Region by that time will be another “high-point” in 
business education progress.—Lioyp V. Doveas, President, 


UBEA. 
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Page Two 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE Volume II 


MPBEA NEWS EXCHANGE 


Published semi-annually, winter and spring, by the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Association, a Region of the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Editor: Dorothy Travis, Cen- 
tral High School and University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


WHO’S WHO IN MPBEA-UBEA 


Officers of MPBEA. President—Earl G. Nicks, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Vice President—Vernon V. Payne, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton; Secretary— 
Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; Treas- 
urer—Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
Past-President—E, C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; and Fx-officio, Hollis Guy, United Business Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Board Members. Colorado—Katherine McIntyre, 
Pueblo College, Pueblo; Kansas—Reben Dumler, St. Jolin’s 
College, Winfield; Nebraska—Luvicy Hill, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; New Mezxico—Becky Sharp, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales; North Dakota—Herbert Schim- 
melpfennig, High School, Mohall; Oklahoma—Ida Lee Cook, 
High School, Holdenville; South Dakota—Mayme Van Ger- 
pen, High School, Springfield; 7'eras—L. M. Collins, IBM, 
Dallas; and Wyoming—Margaret 8S. Blackler, Laramie. 

State News Reporters. Colorado—-Agnes Kinney, North High 
School, Denver; Kansas—Loda Newcomb, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence; Nebraska—Luvicy Hill, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln; New Mexico—Sid Thompson, Las Vegas High 
School, Las Vegas; North Dakota—Clarabelle McDermand, 
State Teachers College, Minot; Oklahoma—Gerald A. Porter, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; South Dakota—Ada Brown, 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls; Texas—Corine Lamm 
Ellison, High School, Greenville; and Wyoming—Veda Byron 
Kinder, High School, Newcastle. 

State Membership Chairmen. Colorado—Marie Robinson, Op- 
portunity School, Denver; Kansas—Archie Thomas, Kansas 
State College, Fort Hays; Nebraska—Helen Halbersleben, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New Mezxico—Floyd Kelly, 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; North Dakota—Herbert 
Schimmelpfennig, High School, Mohall; Oklahoma—Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Tulsa University, Tulsa; South Dakota—Dorothy 
H. Hazel, High School, Brookings; Texas—Ruth I. Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton; and Wyoming—Margaret 
M. Chastain, High School, Worland. 

National Council Members. E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia; Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School 
and University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Earl G. Nicks, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Others. Vice President, UBEA Research Foundation, Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Tulsa University, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Secretary, 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, Donald Tate, Texas Technological College, Lubbock; 
Chairman, Kansas State FBLA Committee, Gerald Maxwell, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; Chairman, New 
Mexico State FBLA Committee, Ray Farmer, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; and Chairman, Texas State 


FBLA Committee, Joe R. Peters, North Texas State College, 


Denton. 
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ALONG THE TRAIL—Continued 


United States for this year. The Texans extend a cordial invi- 
tation to all of you to come to next year’s MPBEA meeting 
to be held at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. 


We Salute. Dick Brown, St. Mary’s (Kansas) High School, 
who was elected vice president of the National Chapter of 
Future Business Leaders; also, Neil Dudley, Plainview (Texas) 
High School, who was elected secretary of the National Chap- 
ter at the convention in Washington, D. C. 


New Degrees. Bernard V. Dellasega, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, was awarded the EdD degree by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. ... Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, was awarded the EdD degree by 
New York University. ...0O. A. Parks, MPBEA Membership 
Chairman, North Dakota School of Forestry, Bottineau, com- 
pleted the master’s degree at the Universtiy of Denver. .. . 
Herbert Schimmelpfennig, MPBEA Executive Board member 
and president of the North Dakota Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Mohall High School, was granted the master’s degree 
at the University of North Dakota. 


Graduate Study. Joe Serna of Los Lunas High School, Sid 
Thompson of Las Vegas High School, and Tom Varella of 
West Las Vegas (New Mexico) Junior High School attended 
the University of Southern California during the summer, 
beginning work on doctorates. . . . Elmer Schick of Northeast 
High School, Lincoln (Nebraska) conducted a work experi- 
ence program at Florida State Universtiy, Tallahassee, during 
the summer and is continuing graduate study at FSU.... 
Helen White of the State Teachers College at Minot, North 
Dakota, continued her study at the University of Minnesota, 
while Bruce Shank, also of MSTC, continued his work at the 
University of Denver. ... Howard Lysne, formerly office train- 
ing coordinater at the Benson County Agricultural and Train- 
ing School, Maddock, North Dakota, is working on the doc- 
torate at the University of North Dakota. . . . Roberta An- 
derson, who is on leave from Northern Wyoming Community 
College at Sheridan, has a fellowship at the University of 
Arizona. ...0O. M. Hager, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
eation in North Dakota, taught a graduate course in business 
and distributive education and also did graduate study at the 
University of Minnesota during the summer. 


New Addresses. Arno F. Knapper from the University of 
Maryland to the School of Business, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. . . . Ethel Hansen to Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. ... Harry Stayer to Omaha (Nebraska) South 
High School. ... Vernon V. Payne, MPBEA Vice President, 
from New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, to head 
of the Department of Secretarial Science, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. Ray Farmer is now acting-head of 
the Department of Business Administration, New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas. . . . Joe Corrigan from New 
Mexico Highlands University to Vocational High School, San 
Bernardino, California. ... Kay Cleven from Las Vegas High 
School to the Vocational High School, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, . . . Christine Click, formerly of Socorro High School, 
is beginning a new distributive-education program at Raton 
(New Mexico) High School. . . . Rudy Dobeck has relin- 
quished his job as assistant manager for J. C. Penney in 
Tucumcari in favor of teaching business education at Socorro, 
New Mexico. . . . Emeroy Swanson from Garrison to Bismarck 
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(North Dakota) High School. ... Dave Mair from Enderlin, 
North Dakota, to Devils Lake High School. . . . Lois Bentson 
to the North Dakota School of Forestry at Bottineau... . 
Harland Sampson, recent University of Minnesota graduate, 
to Garrison High School. . . . Donald Aase from Kenmare, 
North Dakota, to Lisbon High School. He is succeeded at 
Kenmare by Arlie Burgess. . . . University of North Dakota 
graduates who were 1952-53 student members of UBEA- 
MPBEA have accepted the following positions in the MPBEA 
Region: Elsie Mae Anderson to Hillsboro, Lyle Brenna to 
Langdon, Joan Hoffman to Benson County Agricultural and 
Training School at Maddock, and Beverly Thompson to Rugby. 
. . . Hazel Noland from Belle Plaine, Kansas, to head the De- 
partment of Business Education at Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma. . . . Geraldine Ebert completed the master’s degree 
at the Universtiy of Oklahoma and is teaching at Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales. ... Joseph H. Clements has 
completed the requirements for the EdD degree at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and has accepted a position in the Col- 
lege of Business and Public Administration, University of 
Maryland. . . . Newly appointed business teachers in Lincoln 
(Nebraska) High School are Helen Hagensick, Dorothy Dum- 
pert, and Betty Heckman. ... Ruth I. Anderson from Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, to professor in the School 
of Business, North Texas State College, Denton. 


Summer Workshops and Conferences. Jane Stewart, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, attended the Business Education Conference 
at the University of California in Los Angeles on July 29.... 
F. Wayne House, University of Nebraska, spoke at the Busi- 
ness Education Section of the opening Fall Conference of 
the Omaha Public Schools on September 3... . Dorothy L. 
Travis, University of North Dakota and Central High School, 
Grand Forks, was a panel member at the May session of The 
Industrial Council, held at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. . . . Business education teachers from the 
MPBEA area who attended the Workshop in Economie Edu- 
cation sponsored by business and industry and the University 
of Colorado, June 29 to July 17, included: Roberta Ander- 
son, Northern Wyoming Community College, Sheridan; John 
Primus, Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; and 
the following Colorado teachers — Lois Applegate, Lamar; 
Louise Bergner, Arvada; Pauline Floyd, Craig; John Gilliam, 
Brush; Paul Hansen, West High School, Denver; Pearl Klov- 
dhal, Brighton; Doris Plummer, Sterling; Marie Robinson, 
Opportunity School, Denver; Mabel Willbanks, Rocky Ford. 
. .. Business education teachers from the MPBEA area who 
attended the Family Financial Security Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, June 22 to July 24, included: Florence 
Althen, Mitchell, South Dakota; Ruth D. Holton, Sidney, Ne- 
braska; Agnes H. Hunt, Hastings, Nebraska; Iva H. James, 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas; Inez M. 
MacKinnon, Junior College, Kansas City, Kansas; Catherine 
K. Sayer, Leadville, Colorado; Virginia C. Shike, Jackson 
Junior High, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Course of Study Work. The Typewriting Section of the new 
State Course of Study for Business Education for Colorado 
was distributed to all business education teachers in the state 
this fall. Members of the committee who prepared the course 
of study were Grace D. Bumpus, Chairman; Louise Bergner, 
Janet Covington, Dorothy Croasdale, Edna Welsh Mann, 
Loretta Miller, Olive Slaughter, Helen Hicks, and Elliot H. 
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GETTING TOGETHER. The Estes Park convention of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association closed 
with a dinner at which Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia Universtiy, gave a talk entitled “Business Education 
Gets Down to Business.” This talk directed attention to some 
unusual business activities that should receive the serious 
thought and consideration of all educators. 

During the dinner, Dr. Forkner was noted busily writing, 
and before he got “Down to Business” he read the lines quoted 
below. Those who were there will enjoy them again for they 
will recall the wonderful spirit of friendliness and hospitality 
of Estes Park and the MPBEA convention. It is hoped that 
those who were not present will, after reading these lines, 
decide that they cannot miss the MPBEA convention to be 
held in Dallas next June. 


We have heard the many theories and the experts many guesses; 

We have heard the suppositions of why kids have strains and 
stresses. 

We have solved so many problems of shorthand and of typing 

We can’t imagine one of us will e’er again be griping. 

We’ve heard some catchy stories that we can tell our classes. 

But we have heard some others, too, that aren’t quite fit for 
lassies. 

We’ve met our friends. We’ve made some new ones too. 

We’ve learned about what good teachers do. 

These friends came from across the hills. 

There were Jerrys and Marys and Jacks and Jills. 

An earnest bunch of gals and guys 

Who came together to learn the whys 

Of problem solving; Of typing speed; 

Of shorthand kids that cannot read; 

Of bookkeeping boys whose math is weak; 

Of business clubs now at their peak; 

Of when to say ‘‘Get’’ or ‘‘A lot’’; 

We learned to ask ‘‘Who fired that shot?’’ 

We learned about the kin folks who lived out in the hills. 

We learned about consumers and basic business skills 

We learned the way they talk in Texas 

And how their speed of speech affects us. 

But what was best, it seemed to me, 

Was all this hospitality. 

I’m sure we all will give our thanks 

To the guys and gals down in the ranks 

Who worked so hard and, oh, so long, 

To see that nothing would go wrong. 

Who saw that our every need 

Was met with cheerfulness and speed. 

Yes, I’m sure you all will say, 

‘¢What a meeting!! What a day!!’’ 


Thoreson. .. . Under the direction of Hulda Vaaler, MPBEA 
Executive Secretary, a workshop was held at the University 
of South Dakota in July for the purpose of revising the 
South Dakota Business Course of Study. 

New Constitutions. Business education teachers in Colorado, 
under the chairmanship of Katharine MeIntyre, Pueblo Col- 
lege, met in Gunnison on October 10 to discuss the constitution 
for the newly organized Colorado Business Education Associa- 
tion. . . . The Planning Committee of the Nebraska State 
Business Teachers Association submitted a tentative draft of 
the new constitution to the District meeting of business teach- 
ers attending the Nebraska State Teachers Association meet- 
ings in Ocober. Jamesine Bourke of York, President of the 
Business Education Section of District I, served as chairman 
of the Planning Committee. 
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WITH THE STATE FBLA CHAPTERS 


TEXAS: The first annual meeting of the Texas Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America was held at North Texas State 
College when it was voted to form a State Chapter. 

The group was welcomed by Dr. O. J. Curry, dean of the 
School of Business, who pointed out that this generation is 
having to fill “mansized” shoes sooner than other generations 
and consequently it is a tremendous responsibility to be a 
member of an organization such as FBLA. 

Mr. L. M. Collins of International Business Machines Cor- 
poration then told something of the beginning of the state 
convention and spoke of the need young people have for a 
college education. He stated that it is shortsighted to ac- 
cept positions unless well qualified to fill them in the future 
as well as the present. 

The business session included reports of the various com- 
mittees and the election of state chapter officers. 

Neil Dudley of Plainview was selected as delegate to the 
National Convention in Washington. 


KANSAS: The Kansas state chapter of FBLA formed at a 
state convention held on the campus of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, is the most recent state chapter to be 
granted a charter. 

The convention got off to a good start with a general as- 
sembly. After hearing greetings by Dr. John Jacobs, acting 
president of Kansas State Teachers College, the group was 
privileged to hear an address by Leon D. Peterson, Manager, 
Kansas Power and Light Company of Emporia. From the 
general assembly, each delegate went to the committee meet- 
ing to which he was assigned. The committees were: State 
Convention of 1954, State Constitution, Expansion, Projects, 
and The 1953 National Convention. 

Saturday morning, after a tour of the campus, the final 
general session was held. At this meeting reports of committes 
were given and state officers were nominated and elected. The 
state officers were installed in a very impressive ceremony. 


MEMBERSHIP ROUNDUP 


A LOOK AT MEMBERSHIP. A new year lies ahead. A 
year that will offer business educators the opportunity to lead 
the youth of our nation to greater accomplishments. A year 
that will see UBEA-MPBEA make a larger contribution to 
the profession. A year when each of us will want to assist in 
the membership campaign in Mountain-Plains. As always, an 
organization will serve its area only as effectively as its mem- 
bership will permit. 


The organization for the current membership campaign has 
been completed and the state campaigns are underway. Many 
of the state chairmen who served last year are again at the 
same duties. Others are new in order to give the valiant work- 
ers of previous years a well-earned rest. 

The membership standings of states is listed below. The 
1952-53 expirations have exceeded the number of renewals and 
new members during the summer months for most states. These 
will be made up during the fall campaign. 


State and Chairman Goal Membership Goal 


1953-54 1952-53 Oct.1953 1958-54 
Colorado—Marie Robinson 99 159 ? 
Kansas—Archie Thomas 162 153 = 
Nebraska—Helen Halbersleben 117 85 ss 
New Mexico—Floyd Kelly 54 52 a 
North Dakota—H. Schimmelpfennig 63 38 Ee 
Oklahoma—Clyde I. Blanchard 171 119 re 
South Dakota—Dorothy H. Hazel 72 72 = 
Texas—Ruth I. Anderson §22 204 ee 
Wyoming—Margaret Chastain 27 40 = 

Totals 1287 922 


It is an individual responsibility to have some part in the 
professional programs of state, regional, and national business 
education associations. Let’s go the unified way. Ask a teacher 
to join today. The goal is sixteen hundred members by June 
30, 1954!— 0. A. Parks, MPBEA Membership Chairman 


Please use this application to renew your own membership or to enter a new membership in UBEA-MPBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED TO PROMOTE BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


YES, I want professional membership in my specialized association—UBEA-MPBEA. Please send 
the publications and reports to the address below. My check for $ _ 


National: United Business Education Association 
Regional: Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


Type of Unified Membership (Please check) 

1 Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA-MPBEA 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research Foun- 
dation, Administrators Division, ‘National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U. S. 
Chapter of International Society for Business Education; 

* also a year’s subscription to BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM, THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, bulletins, and special membership releases.......... $6.50 


J Limited—Including full active privileges in the UBEA-MPBEA 
and a year’s subscription to the BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM and special membership releases.......... $3.50 


a i International Society for Business Education—Including a 
year’s oe to the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW....$3.00 


new member 
is enclosed. I am & ‘josewal member 


City Zone State 


Make ou or money order payable to United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Give to State Membership Chairman or mail to Hollis Guy, UBEA 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. O. 


Your last FORUM address if different from above address. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
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INDIVIDUAL LEARNERS IN SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Ruth Stauffer, Eastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


REGISTRATION day is over. Exactly 22 eager pu- 
pils are ready to ‘‘try their hand’’ at shorthand this 
year. Their shorthand teacher, too, is ready. Textbooks 
and supplies are on hand. Objectives are clear. New 
procedures are somewhere ‘‘up a sleeve.’’ Pupils are 
eager. All are off to a running start! 

Wait a minute! No, wait a week or two. After a suit- 
able pause, the thought comes that, instead of having one 
class of 22, there are about 22 classes of one each. Just 
another way of saying that each individual learns in a 
somewhat different pattern. 

So what? What about the individual learner? Case 
studies tend to prove that study of the individual learner 
produces the best results. The learner should be studied 
as a person; he is different from any other pupil who 
has ever been in class—not much, perhaps, but different. 
The teacher, too, will be learning daily. 

Perhaps the easiest way to start is to make an indi- 
vidual folder for each pupil. Each day or week more 
information will be added to it. An hour or so spent 
after class some day to check general background data 
for the pupils will be very rewarding. Typical questions 
to be answered might be: What is his age? How many 
years has he been in this school? What is his percentile 
rank or his I.Q.? What are his past grades? What is his 
classification? In health, is he a ‘‘five-pointer’’? What 
is his hobby? What is his mother’s occupation, his 
father’s? Why is he taking shorthand? What does his 
vocational preference test show? 


Does it mean anything to know that Betty is the 
youngest pupil in the entire class, in fact, the youngest 
shorthand pupil ever to be enrolled? Does it mean any- 
thing to know that Joe has been a farmer all his life? 
Why is he in shorthand class? 

Edward’s father is a minister; his mother is a teacher 
—surely he would be getting some encouragement on his 
homework! 

Is Carl’s hobby athletics? Does he miss classes to help 
win victories for the school team? Is that the reason 
why he is not making any progress in speed building? 
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These, and many similar things, have proven to this 
contributor both lately and previously that background 
data is significant. And if it does not do anything else 
for the teacher, it will most certainly give him a per- 
sonal interest in each pupil in the class. This is one of 
the earmarks of an excellent teacher. Part of the joy of 
teaching lies in the interest taken in Mary, then Joe, 
then Glenn—each an interesting, individual personality. 

It is easy to rely on the textbook. How much more 
rewarding, however, to listen to Janet while she reads. 
Another pupil does the prompting as the teacher listens 
and asks himself: Does Janet read smoothly, or does she 
hesitate? If she does not know the word, does she im- 
mediately begin to spell aloud? Does she read with mean- 
ing, whole phrases at a time? How fast can she read, 
timing her on familiar material? 

Not only is it good to listen to individual reading, but 
also it will ‘‘pay off’’ to observe during concerted read- 
ing. As a pupil points to the new characters or to the 
preview at the blackboard, the teacher checks: Does the 
pupil start right off on the first word? Is he alert? Does 
he keep up with the class, or is he a half word behind 
most of the time? If it is new material, does he help 
along, constantly, or must the other members of the 
class do most of it? 

In the individual folder the data are noted briefly, not 
time-consumingly. The date is always placed by each 
new entry for purposes of comparison. Progress will be 
noted. 

The class monitor has been checking-in the homework. 
Well and good—that is one thing less for the teacher to 
do. Nevertheless, a wise teacher will take a look at Mary’s 
homework record occasionally. Has she turned in her 
work every day? Does she make up work when she is 
absent? The alert teacher will scan Mary’s homework 
papers ‘once in a while, too. A sample placed in her 
folder now and then provides excellent material for com- 
parison later. Do the characters tell that she ‘‘sees’’ them 
correctly? Is there an error in proportion occurring 
regularly ? 

During the last eight or ten minutes of the class pe- 
riod, the class might start writing homework. Does Mary 
start immediately, as though minutes count, or is she 
one who thinks it is not worthwhile starting? Does Joe 
‘*nost’’ one by one, or does he read the entire phrase, 
then write? (Please turn to page 28) 
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TEACHING THE USE OF ELECTRIC AND 
MANUAL TYPEWRITERS IN THE 
SAME CLASS 


Contributed by Marion Wood, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


IT IS EASY to change students from manual to elec- 
trie typewriters in the same period. Assume that the 
teacher has twelve electric typewriters and twelve man- 
ual typewriters in the classroom. Before making the 
change, have the students experienced on the electric 
typewriters set the marginal stops on the machines for 
one-inch margins; the students experienced on the man- 
ual typewriters set the left marginal stop at 55 on the 
seale, and the right marginal stop for a right-hand mar- 
gin of one inch, All students should place paper in 
their machines before leaving them for the new machine. 
Now, as the students change machines, their complete 


‘attention can be directed to the carriage return and 


stroking drills. 

The students at the electric typewriters should be in- 
structed to reach their right little finger over from the 
semicolon key and quickly touch the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of the carriage return key. Have them practice this 
back-and-forth reach until the habit of quickly flicking 
the return key is automatized. While these students are 
practicing their return key flicking, the students who 
have moved to the manual typewriters will have their 
instruction on the proper position of the hand as it leaves 
the keyboard to reach for the carriage return lever. Hav- 
ing the carriage locked at 55 on the writing scale gives 
the manual student the feel of the distance from the 
carriage return lever to the home row keys without the 
distraction of the movement of the carriage. 


What do we have? Twelve students flicking their re- 
turn keys on the electric typewriters and twelve stu- 
dents reaching for the carriage return lever on the man- 
ual typewriters and quickly returning the left hand to 
the home row keys. No more than five minutes of this 
practice, and often it takes less time, then both groups 
of students are ready for the stroke coaching exercises 
that will enable them to feel the difference between elec- 
tric stroking and manual stroking. 

The class should now be reminded that on the electric 
typewriters we point to the key and tap while on the 
manual typewriters we curve the fingers a bit more and 
stroke. Turning to the operators at the electrics, the 
teacher inquires: ‘‘How do we type on the electric?’’ 
Students respond, ‘‘Tap.’’ Several times the teacher 
asks this question until each student senses that he is to 
point and tap on the electric keyboard. 
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The manual operators are shown how to move the left 
marginal stop so that they will have a left margin of 
one inch. To this group the instructor directs the ques- 
tion : ‘‘How do we type on these machines?’’ These stu- 
dents respond, ‘‘Stroke.’’ A forceful response on the 
word, stroke, will result in the necessary forceful strok- 
ing of the manual keyboard. 

Going to the blackboard the teacher says to the class: 
‘As I write each letter of the alphabet on the black- 
board, I want you (pointing to the electrics) to tap; and 
you (pointing to the manuals) to stroke the letters of the 
alphabet as many times as you can before I write the 
next letter on the blackboard.’’ At first, the teacher 
should write the letters on the blackboard rather slowly 
so that the students will not feel hurried in their strok- 
ing on the manual machines and in their tapping on the 
electric typewriters. As the students become more ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘feel’’ of their machines, then the 
teacher speeds up the dictation of the alphabet. 

The students do not need any coaching drill for the 
shift key stroke on the electric typewriter. However, it 
is an opportunity to reteach the proper shift stroke and 
therefore an opportunity to improve the shifting tech- 
nique of the manual operator whose shift stroke is a bit 
faulty. The other students need to be reminded that on 
the manual machines we must use a hold stroke. The 
word hold tends to suggest to the student the need for 
more finger pressure on the manual shift key. 

Here is an easy and interesting coaching drill for the 
shift key on both the manual and electric typewriters. 
The teacher writes the name of each student on the 
blackboard, instructing the class to type the name as 
many times as they can until he puts a new name on the 
board. 

Follow the shift stroking drill with an alphabetic sen- 
tence. Many high school students have used the follow- 
ing sentence for practice: ‘‘Now is the best time for 
Avis to quickly ask for pay of that size.’’ Dictate the 
sentence on the word level for the first two or three 
copies and suggest that as the students type the sentence 
they listen for their space bar. Listening for the space 
bar and the teacher’s dictation eliminates the tendency 
that some manual operators have of dragging or drop- 
ping a finger on the guide keys resulting in unwanted 
strokes before and after words. It, also, gives the stu- 
dent the ‘‘feel’’ of the typewriter at controlled rates of 
writing. 

Typing on an unfamiliar machine is like driving an 
unfamiliar car and, therefore, students will relax more 
readily with their new machines if they are started on 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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DRAMATIZATION AS A TECHNIQUE IN 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Julius Antelman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 


HOW CAN the bookkeeping teacher create interest 
and still cover the subject matter thoroughly? The use 
of a play can be one solution to this problem. Many 
bookkeeping teachers fail to realize that there are many 
bookkeeping situations that can be presented and illus- 
trated by the use of a play. The play can be an effective 
means of gaining class participation when introducing 
new subject matter. 


The primary purpose of the play presented here was 
to demonstrate the formation of a partnership. The 
problem was in work-sheet form and was set up so that 
the solution would be derived from the dialogue con- 
tained in the play. The problem’s objective was to ac- 
quaint the students with the sources of information 
needed to record the opening balance sheet journal entry. 


The Play 


(The scene opens in the office of Mr. Brown, who has adver- 
tised for a partner to enter into the business of manufacturing 
sportswear. Mr. Smith has come in answer to the advertise- 
ment. Mr. Smith enters the office. A desk with two chairs fac- 
ing the class should be provided.) 


Situ: How do you do, sir. I am Mr. Smith. I saw your ad 
in the New York Times asking for a partner to go into the 
manufacturing business of men’s sportswear. Your ad specified 
that you were looking for someone who owned a plant and 
was familiar with the distribution end of the business. 


Brown: That is correct, sir. My name is Harry Brown. 
(Shake hands and sit down at desk.) I suppose that you would 
like to know something about my business and myself. Well, 
I have manufactured men’s sportswear for about eight years 
and I am interested in forming a partnership in order to 
expand the line that I am now producing. 

SmitH: What exactly do you produce? 

Brown: Up to the present time I have produced men’s sport 
jackets. Right now we are working on a fall line. I would 
like to produce slacks, rainwear, and zippered jackets, but I 
don’t have the necessary equipment as my plant is equipped 
mostly with standard single-needle sewing machines. I feel 
that by getting a partner who already owns a plant there 
might be a chance that he would have the special type of sew- 
ing machines for producing these items. In my business I han- 
dle the production phase and have to pay high salaries to 
salesmen and buyers, and that is why I am interested in some- 
one who is familiar with selling and buying. How about tell- 
ing me something about yourself? 

Situ: I have been in the line about six years, and have 
owned a small plant for the past three years. It seems that 
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we are opposites—I have someone working for me who han- 
dles the production end of the business while I do most of the 
selling and buying. Of course, I don’t think that my plant is 
as large as yours, but I think that we should be able to make 
some sort of deal. 

[Read the following slowly, and emphasize the figures which 
refer to the value of the assets that each owns.] 

Brown: So far it sounds good. Let’s get down to business. 
I had my accountant prepare a financial statement showing 
my assets and liabilities. I own this building worth $8000 and 
I have machinery valued at $6000. How much is your place 
worth? 

SairuH: I did not bring my accountant’s report with me, but 
I can give you fairly good estimates. I am not fortunate 
enough to own a building for my factory, so I rent a loft and 
have my own machinery which I estimate to be worth $5000. 
My machines are both the standard single-needle machines and 
the special types, such as merrows, fedlocks, and double- and 


.triple-needle machines. 


Brown: That’s fine, those are just the types I would need 
in order to expand the business. What other assets do you 
have? 

Situ: I have an account in the Modern Industrial Bank 
with a balance of $4000, and I have customers who still owe 


PARTNERSHIPS 
RECORDING THE OPENING JOURNAL ENTRY OF A BUSINESS 
PARTNERSHIP 
Partner Partner Totals for 
ASSETS Smith Brown Partnership 
Building 
Machinery 


Cash in 
Office Equipment —___.. 
Accounts Receivable - 
Unexpired Insurance .. 

ToTaL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable 
Loans Payable to Bank 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Capital—Smith 
Capital—Brown 
Total Liabilities and Capital 


InstTuctTions: You are to see a play concerning the formation of 
a partnership. In the play each prospective partner will discuss his 
background and financial condition. Each will relate to the other 
exactly what types of assets are owned and their values and what 
types of liabilities have been incurred and their values. 


1. Complete the above worksheet concerning the assets and liabili- 
ties of the prospective partners. (This information will be con- 
a in the conversation of each partner during the course of the 
play.) 

2. What would be the amount in each partner’s capital account 
if the proposed partnership were formed? 

. 8. Prepare the journal entry recording the assets, liabilities, 
and capital account of the proposed partnership. 
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me approximately $2000. My office is not so large as yours, 
but I think I have office equipment worth about $600. Since I 
do not own my building I carry very little insurance, but I be- 
lieve that if I cancelled my policies now I would get about 
$300 on the unused portion. Right now I am in the middle of 
a slow season so I do not owe my creditors too much money. I 
would say that I owe about $1000. 

Brown: As you can see, I have quite a large office and the 
office equipment and business machines are worth $1200. I 
have an account with the Corn Exchange Bank and my bank 
balance right now is $9000. My insurance costs are high and 
I could get at least $800 on my unexpired insurance. This 
year I was a little tight for money so I had to borrow $3000 
from the bank. On the other hand my liabilities are higher 
than yours. I still owe my creditors $4000. In order to obtain 
the loan from the bank I had to render to the bank a state- 
ment showing how much money was due to me on my accounts 
receivable. My customers still owe me $7000. 

Situ: I do not think it advisable that we attempt to work 
out a definite agreement right now, but I will have my account- 
ants send you a certified copy of my financial statements which 
you can look over. I will call you next week so that we can 
meet with our lawyers and go over the other details. That is, 
if you decide that I am the right man for your partnership. 


Brown: It sounds like a good proposition to me. I’ll expect 
your call next week. (Shake hands, and leave.) 


Comments 


Some teachers may be discouraged from using this 
type of lesson because they feel it might entail a great 
deal of work on their part. The students who acted in 
the play read from the script; there is no need for re- 
hearsal. In addition to writing the script, the only other 
preparation required is to supply each student with a 
duplicated copy of the problem work-sheet. 

There are many bookkeeping situations which can be 
presented in play and problem form, such as the dis- 
counting of notes receivable, sales and purchase trans- 
actions, payroll procedure and payroll deductions, loans 
and notes payable, credit information, and many others. 
The use of the play and problem method will not only 
arouse the students’ interest in the subject matter but 
will also enable them to visualize many bookkeeping 
transactions as they are actually practiced in the busi- 
ness world. Even in the teaching of bookkeeping, ‘‘the 
play’s the thing.’’ 


20th Edition 
20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
& ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


It would be quite safe to bet ten to one that you will like 20TH CEN- 


10 to1 you 
will like 


TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. In fact, it would be 
safe to bet twenty to one because there are about twenty schools using 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING to one school 


using any other book. 


There are many reasons why you will like the new twentieth edition. 


It has already swept the country in popularity. 


You will like the simplified presentation, the swift progress, the early 
introduction of columnar journals, the self-checking procedures, the 
visual aids, the case problems, the step-by-step development, the analysis 
of transactions, and the summary of principles. There are many other 
features that demonstrate the progress that has been made in this new 


twentieth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND USE POSTERS IN 
THE TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Edward T. Burda, San Mateo High 
School, San Mateo, California 


BUSINESS is constantly besieging the public through 
posters to buy certain products. Charitable and welfare 
agencies continually call attention to important facts 
concerning their services. No one can avoid seeing bul- 
letin boards, cards, magazine covers, and sketches of 
various kinds. The business education department could 
also take a ‘‘cue’’ and sell its product or materials in 
the same manner and not depend predominantly on 
verbalism. To supplement, and possibly to diminish, our 
daily verbalizations especially in the early discussions 
of techniques, it is wise to focus attention on particular 
techniques with the use of visual aids. 


The Illustrated Poster Board 


The illustrated poster board has individual drawings 
showing the various techniques. As a new idea or tech- 
nique is presented verbally or in a demonstration, the 
illustrated idea or technique may be mounted on the 
frame in full view of the class. This type of presenta- 
tion magnifies the illustrations depicted in the textbook 

How To Use the Poster Board. In demonstrating or 
discussing techniques, all pupils may not ‘‘see’’ what 
the instructor intends for them to see. Consequently, 
differing sight impressions may instill and develop 
wrong responses, especially if they are not detected early 
in the learning experience of the student. 

The individual pictures mounted on the frame may 
illustrate the techniques important in teaching typewrit- 
ing. The pictures may be introduced with each new 
technique as it is demonstrated and may serve as review 
after the techniques have been presented. As an addi- 
tional aid in facilitating proper technique response, the 
teacher may use small cards with such remarks as: curve 
the fingers; fingers curved too much; eyes on the copy, 
and so forth. A number of these cards may be prepared 
by typing remarks on master sheets or stencils and du- 
plicating the quantity desired. During the time the stu- 
dents are typing, the teacher can observe the group and 
call attention to a wrong technique of an individual by 
placing the card on the typist’s desk. This procedure 
enables the teacher and the students to take advantage 
of the maximum time for practice without the necessity 
of interrupting the entire class to reiterate principles. 

How To Construct the Poster Board. The material for 
the background of this visual aid is masonite 4 inch 
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thick, 30 inches high, and 24 inches wide, surrounded by 
a picture frame made of ordinary poster board. The 
frame is so constructed that it protrudes from the mason- 
ite board and allows space for mounting individual pic- 
tures. The masonite board is painted a light green and 
the frame is painted a dark green—an unobtrusive back- 
ground for the pictures. Individual posters are painted 
with an assortment of colors to attract the desired at- 
tention. While poster paints have clear hues and high 
intensity for attracting attention, ordinary crayons may 
be substituted for the poster paints in coloring the pic- 
tures. Color in the classroom is important and the poster 
board offers opportunity to utilize it in a direct, educa- 
tional manner. 


Keys to Success . 


This aid, known as the ‘‘Keys to Success,’’ pictures 
in exaggerated size the outlines of two hands. On the 
appropriate fingers of each hand are overlaid the keys 
that each finger strikes in ‘‘touch’’ typewriting. Of 
course some of the keys struck by the end fingers cannot 
be overlaid but must be illustrated vertically beside the 
appropriate fingers ; examples are tgb and yhn. 

‘*Keys to Success’’ is a lifelike visual aid that will 
assist the teacher in making the learning of typewriting 
both simple and rapid. Although textbooks in general 
introduce new keys and the keyboard in an effective 
manner, the purpose of this bulletin board is to supple- 
ment the textbook with a visual relationship of the fin- 
gers to the keys. This board is intended for use during 
the initial stages of learning typewriting. | 


(Please turn to next page) | 
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Method of Construction. The board is of masonite ma- 
terial 14 inch thick, 24 inches high, and 30 inches wide. 
Gray is used for the background color because gray har- 
monizes with the color of most new typewriters. The 
industrial arts department or the art department may be 
requested to do the actual painting. The finger outlines 
are painted in black. To get the ‘‘naturalness’’ of the 
outline, silhouettes of the hands may be projected by 
means of an opaque projector and the outline traced on 
the board. 

Other materials used for the construction of the board 
inelude hook screws and metal tags of various colors. 
Tags for the little fingers are painted yellow; for the 
third finger, red; for the second finger, white; and for 
the index finger, green. The association of various colors 
serves to differentiate the keys and fingers to be used 
early in the student’s attempt to recognize the various 
keys. 

How To Use the Aid. ‘‘Keys to Success’’ may be used 
effectively before the students are orientated to individ- 
ual keys by sight and ‘‘feel.’’ To some extent the use of 
the board is similar to that of the large keyboard chart, 
which is once more being recognized as a worthwhile aid 
in introducing the keyboard. Attention may be called to 
the new key or keys to be introduced by focusing atten- 
tion on the ‘‘finger’’ and the key to be subsequently used. 
There is the realization, of course, that practice in type- 
writing is of primary importance; therefore, the presen- 
tation of a new key on the board must be well timed to 
avoid delay and prolongation in the actual introduction. 

Poster boards offer an excellent opportunity for con- 
centrated attention on the part of an individual or of 
the group on a specific technique. Such aids may meet 
the individual needs of students who may not be reached 
through other methods of instruction. A change in rou- 
tine presentations through discussion, demonstration, 
and verbalizations avoids monotony and gives the stu- 
dents a ‘‘break’’ in learning effort. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 23) 


All these things tell the shorthand teacher much. They 
give him incentive for remedial work and individual 
guidance. Pupils respond to that regular bit of individ- 
ual attention. 

In taking dictation good habits really count. To get 
something down for everything, and readable, too, is 
the goal. As the teacher watches, these points are kept 
in mind: Are periods omitted? Where are the hesita- 
tations? Does the pupil really push when the dictation 
comes faster? Can he speed up on easy characters? Does 
he get something down for every word? 

As facts are added to each individual folder, these data 
ean be used to guide the pupil step by step to success. 
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It can be used in the preparation of the next lesson plan. 
At the end of the school year, if the pupil fails, the rea- 
sons will be known. If he is successful, the facts will tell 
why. 

There will be a different atmosphere in the shorthand 
classroom when the pupil becomes aware of the teacher’s 
interest in him. He knows the personal interest is for 
his help—not a spying system. He realizes there is a 
difference between teaching a class and teaching an in- 


dividual. 


Typewriting 


(Continued from page 24) . 


30-second timings for their initial timed drills. Encour- 
age students to type lower than their normal speeds on 
these first timings. 

Use the Tri-Speed and Tri-Control drills next. Teach 
paper insertion and have the students center the word 
SPEED on their papers, space twice and write the figure 
one in the left margin. Instruct the students to increase 
their previous speeds by at least ten words. Give them 
three tries, numbering each try. Watch the faces of the 
students while they are making this drive for speed, and 
if any student exhibits too much tension, immediately 
give the entire class control practice. 

After three attempts for increased speed, have the 
students center the word CONTROL on their papers. 
Again they space down and number each attempt. In 
these three writings their one concern is to have a per- 
feet copy or a copy with one error. Usually after three 
attempts, nearly every one in the class will have one 
copy with the required control. However, it is better 
to continue with controlled practice until nearly all of 
the class have one copy with only one error. After the 
Tri-Speed drill for a gain of at least ten words, this Tri- 
Control practice usually results in an increase of from 
one to five words over the initial speed. Never give the 
Tri-Speed drill without the Tri-Control drill; it would be 
damaging to class results to end the class in a speed 
drive. 

The quickest way to present the lesson on the margin 
stops and the tab stops is to have each experienced stu- 
dent instruct each new student. The teacher will prob- 
ably want to do this in the second lesson particularly if 
the period is only 40 minutes in length. Follow with 
more timed drills. In the third day lesson, include two- 
and three-minute timings. By the end of the week, stu- 
dents are ready for five-minute timings. The students will 
change from one machine to the other with surprising 
ease if pressure is not applied too soon and fairly easy 
material is used in the first two lessons. At the beginning 
of the second week each of the students may truthfully 
say, ‘‘I am an experienced operator of both the electric 
and manual typewriters.’’ 
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JOB ANALYSIS IN OFFICE PRACTICE 


Contributed by George F. Montgomery, State Teachers 
College, Dickinson, North Dakota ; 


THE office practice class of Gering High School has 
displayed keen interest in conservation of time and mo- 
tion. By using job analysis sheets for instructional pur- 
poses, the students are learning how to complete various 
tasks properly with speed and accuracy, using both 
hands simultaneously whenever possible. 

After explaining to the students that they should 
work as much as possible in the primary work area (15 
inches forward and 46 inches from left to right) and as 
little as possible in the secondary work area (21 inches 
by 60 inches), we chose a simple task to break down into 
its component parts. As the girls were familiar with 
washing dishes, a hypothetical dishwashing procedure 
was set up to follow as a sample of techniques to use in 
making a job analysis. From this simple procedure, the 
instructor demonstrated how time and motion study ap- 
plied to collating materials. 

The following job analysis was prepared for collating 
materials : 

Task: Collating materials 

Equipment: Table, two inclined bases for holding mate- 
rials to be collated, stapler, glycerine 

Materials: Papers to be collated 

Comments: Each unit is to consist of four sheets. 

1. Place the inclined bases on the table in front of 
you, one slightly to the left and the other to the right, 
leaving sufficient space between them for the stapler 
(six to eight inches), which will be placed slightly to 
the front of the bases. 

2. Place the piles of sheets to be collated on the in- 
clined surfaces, with the top edge of the sheet away from 
you, in the following manner: Sheet #2 face down on 
the left side of the left inclined base; Sheet #1, face up, 
on the right side of the same base; Sheet #3, face up, on 
the left side of the base to the right; and Sheet #4, face 
down, on the right side of the same base. 

3. Moisten ends of thumb and second finger of each 
hand with glycerine. 

4. Using the left hand, place the thumb on Sheet #1 
and the second finger on Sheet #2, at approximately 
the center of the lengthwise edges of the sheets, and 
bring them together and upward, raising the two sheets 
from the remaining ones on the inclined base. 

5. Simultaneously with Step 4, place the thumb of 
the right hand on Sheet #3 and the second finger of the 
right hand on Sheet #4, at approximately the center of 
the lengthwise edges of the sheets, and bring them to- 
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gether and upward, raising the two sheets from the re- 
maining ones on the inclined base. 

6. Bring both hands forward, keeping thumbs on top 
and all fingers underneath the sheets which have been 
picked up. The right hand should be slightly behind the 
left hand, and as the sheets in the two hands come to- 
gether those in the right hand are placed underneath 
the fingers of the left hand and behind the sheets already 
in the left hand. The right thumb moves forward to 
the top of the unit. 

7. Holding the unit loosely in a vertical position, 
straighten it with a downward motion against the table. 

8. With the left hand move the unit so that the upper 
left corner comes diagonally under the mouth of the 
stapler, as the right hand depresses the stapler. 

9. The left hand places the stapled unit to the left of 
the stapler and below the left-hand base. 

10. Both hands return to positions in Steps 4 and 5. 

11. Repeat the procedure in Steps 4 through 10 until 
all units have been collated and stapled. 


A wealth of material... 


Modern Typewriting Practice 
Altholz and Altholz 


Hundreds of teachers throughout the country are en- 
thusiastic over the wealth of material in this new 
book. You will find, at a glance, that it is unique in 
its abundance of timed writings, letters, tabulations, 
drills, remedial exercises, supplementary practice 
material, and illustrative material. 

There are 352 pages and the book measures 834” x 
11”. For you there is a very handy Teacher’s Manual. 


Handy Guide For Typists ... 


How to Use Your Typewriter 
Grossman, Parker & Friedman 


An extremely practical reference manual for the 
typist. It abounds in simple, accurate solutions to all 
kinds of typing problems through the use of ex- 
amples, illustrations, and step-by-step explanations. 
75 pages; 6%” x 914”. 


Send for examination copies! 


PITMAN 
Publishing Corporation 
| 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36 
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WHY TEACH CONSUMER EDUCATION IN 
OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Contributed by Chester H. Wisnefske, Gresham High 
School, Shawano, Wisconsin 


THE JUSTIFICATION of the inclusion of a subject 
in our secondary school curriculum depends on the goals 
established by the school and to what extent the study 
of a subject will result in the realization of these goals. 
The duty and function of the curriculum maker and 
teachers in the school systems is to aid pupils to progress 
toward goals that will be of immediate and future help 
to them. Our curriculum should not be a rigid and fixed 
plan, but it should be flexible and revised regularly so 
that it will do the most good for the largest number of 
pupils who attend our educational institutions. 

Whatever our educational philosophy might be, we 
probably all would be in agreement that among the ac- 
ceptable aims of education are these: To prepare the 
pupils to take care of themselves and to deal intelligently 
with the problems of life; to teach the pupils to get the 
greatest amount of good from their expenditures of time, 
money, and energy. From a study of consumer educa- 
tion these aims are partially fulfilled. The results nat- 
urally will be dependent upon the scope of the concepts 
that are covered in the textbook, the selection of mate- 
rials by curriculum coordinators and teachers, the activi- 
ties of the pupils and the effectiveness of the teaching 
itself. 

A properly organized and well-conducted program in 
consumer education should provide learning experiences 
and information which will assist the pupil in dealing 
intelligently with matters such as the choosing of values; 
the management of money, financial planning, insurance, 
taxes and credit; the buying of goods and services; the 
care of goods; and consumer-citizen responsibility. 


Needs of the Child 


Today a student needs skills in the choice of goods 
and services. He must have an understanding of what 
his needs are, and then select goods and services which 
will best fill those needs. New products reach our mar- 
kets so fast and furiously that it is almost impossible to 
keep in touch with all the new offerings, much less to be 
alert to what is best for us. Then, too, items which are 
considered just the thing today are proven worthless to- 
morrow and soon become obsolete. 

In our economy, people often think it necessary to 
spend more than they can save, but our children must 
be made aware that saving is a real part of the manage- 
ment of their finances. Most newlyweds find great diffi- 
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culty in managing their budgets. The installment plan 
of buying seems so attractive at first glance that often 
they have far exceeded what they ought to purchase 
before they realize it. We should provide them with fi- 
nancial plans which incorporate savings through banks, 
savings and loan associations, government bonds, life 
insurance, or some other methods. . 

However, regardless of how well one is taught to plan 
his income, the time inevitably comes when he will have 
to rely on the financial resources of others. Such a situa- 
tion surely arises in the buying or building of a home. 
Students should therefore have a knowledge of credit, 
its cost. how it works and what it entails, as well as an 
understanding of how they can establish good credit 
ratings. Problems could be set up in the schoolroom 
situation to indicate how these situations could be met 
wisely. 

Once an individual has decided to make a certain pur- 
chase to satisfy a particular need, he is presented with 
the problem of what is the best quality to buy at the 
price he can afford to pay. Many of the items we have to 
select are too complicated for us to understand or judge, 
and students should be taught to study the many new 
and excellent guides to quality which include specifica- 
tions, seals, and informative labels. Our merchants are 
so clever with their sales talks, and dress the article so 
attractively that we must depend upon the knowledges 
from consumer sources and supplement them with our 
personal inspection when making a purchase. 


To some extent students will be judged by the selec- 
tions they make, and by the goods they buy, for these 
choices will to some degree determine the character of 
their living. The choices will reflect their ideals and 
goals. We should inculeate high ideals and create in the 
pupils a willingness to choose wisely in order to achieve 
them. They should be taught to be ethical and honorable 
in all their dealings, business and otherwise. 

Assuming that it is true then that an individual to- 
day is essentially a consumer, and that the school is the 
medium through which he should receive much of his best 
consumer knowledge, the question naturally arises as to 
when or where in the school curriculum it should be 
taught. A concentrated course in -consumer education 
during the junior or senior years of high school does not 


really seem adequate, although by that time the stu- 


dent has possibly reached a more or less adult ability to 
comprehend the complex facts presented. Many students 
never finish high school. Therefore it becomes necessary 
to provide this understanding of consumer education 
early because a pupil will be a consumer whether or not 
he finishes high school. (Turn to page 32) 
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THE “RATE TEST” AS A STANDARD FOR 
MEASUREMENT OF PROFICIENCY ON 
THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


Contributed by Juanita Carter, Santa Monica City Col- 
lege, Santa Monica, California 


IN TEST construction—especially in the skill subjects 
—the one element that seems to cause the most concern 
is Time. The question is perennial: How much time 
should be allowed for the completion of the test? What- 
ever the time limit, the test should reflect the ease, the 
speed, and the accuracy with which the student performs. 


The test cannot very well be geared to the exceptional 
student. If it is, the average and the slow students do 
not finish. If the average student is permitted to finish, 
the more proficient student has time on his hands, and 
the slow student does not reach the more difficult part 
of the test. If the test is designed so that everyone is 
able to do each problem, the speed and the accuracy of 
the individual are not really measured. 


One good way to help determine the time to be al- 
lowed for a key-driven calculator test is to use a pre- 
test. Another indicator a teacher can use is to time him- 
self as he works through the problems, and then adjust 
the time to the expected performance of the class as a 
whole. 


The “Rate Test” 


What is the solution to obtaining more nearly a maxi- 
mum performance from each student from both the speed 
and the accuracy standpoint? The answer, I believe. is 
a ‘‘rate test.’’ My definition of a ‘‘rate test’’ is one that 
meaures the speed and the accuracy with which the 
student performs operations of a particular type at 
various levels of difficulty. This is opposed to the power 
test which allows the student to work until he has fin- 
ished or until he can go no further because of the diffi- 
culty of the problem. 


The ‘‘rate test’’ described here covers only the adding 
process on the key-driven caleulator. It may well be 
given on any of the other computational processes and 
on the rotary calculator, the full-kevboard adding and 
listing machine, and the ten-key adding and listing ma- 
chine. This test is of the production variety. Each stu- 
dent works at his own rate, completing as many prob- 
lems as possible in a given amount of time. No one is 
expected to finish; in fact, no one has time to complete 
all of the problems. 

For example, twenty-five problems could be arranged 
in accordance with the following specifications : 
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Number of Number of Digits Key 
problems items each Depressions 
problem 
5 10 2 142 
5 10 3 215 
10 10 2.3 335 
5 10 2, 3,4 217 


A practice period should precede the test. Comparable 
problems to those in the four groups listed above are 
selected for practice. Instructions are given to ‘‘see 
how many you can complete before ‘time’ is ecalled.”’ 
After each two-minute practice timing, the answers are 
checked. The warm-up period also provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to adjust her original estimate 
of the time limit for the test. 


Evaluation of Results 


In an office machines class of 24 students the follow- 
ing results were obtained during the spring semester of 
1953. (For this particular test the time limit was eight 
minutes. ) 

1. The average number of problems each student 
completed was 20.2 (forty key depressions to each prob- 
lem represented). The range was from 16-25 attempted. 

2. The average number of problems each student 
completed correctly was 18.6. The range was from 14- 
23 correct. (a) Three students missed none with 16, 18, 
and 22 problems completed. (b) Seven missed one. (¢) 
Thirteen missed two. (d) One missed five (21 attempted). 

At a glance it is easy to determine: 

1. The students who attempted the most and the 
fewest problems. 

2. The students who completed the most and the few- 
est problems correctly. 

3. The students who missed the fewest and most prob- 
lems (regardless of speed). 

As far as seoring goes, this test can be marked and 
interpreted in a number of ways: | 

1. Count only the number right. 

2. For rate, score the number of problems completed. 
For accuracy, divide the number of correct problems by 
the number completed for per cent of accuracy. 

3. Assign a point value to each problem completed 
correctly. For instance, the first five on this test could 
have the weight of one point; the next five, two points; 
the following ten, three points; the last group, four 
points. 

The advantages of a ‘‘rate test’’ are many. It is an 
excellent gauge for both speed and accuracy. It is flex- 
ible. It is a device to motivate the class. Production is 
emphasized. The use of this test makes it possible to 
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* Fundamental applications 
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compare student progress and proficiency in the use of 
a particular machine. While the test shows which stu- 
dents work with good speed and accuracy, it also indi- 
cates those students who are in need of remedial work. 
The disadvantages should also be pointed out. Conclu- 
sive results can be obtained only when the students are 
working at the greatest rate of speed of which they are 
capable at the time. Whether they are doing this can- 
not be proved. From the student’s viewpoint, the mere 
mention of ‘‘timing’’ seems to flash a ‘‘get nervous—be 
tense’’ signal, resulting in a low score even though he, 
under other circumstances, is a skilled operator. 

These additional observations can be made about the 
‘rate test’? in the machines classroom : 

1. It should not be given too early in the course, es- 
pecially if a machine requiring the touch system is used. 
Students should first build some basic skill, techniques, 
and confidence. 

2. The students should be prepared for it—they 
should know what to expect. A sample test is desirable. 

3. The students should know what they are striving 
for; in other words, the direction should be clear. 

4. The time limit will depend on which processes are 
being measured. 

5. A warmup period closely allied with the test should 
be included. 

6. Students’ suggestions for improving the testing 
should be enlisted. 

The teacher should ask the class to comment on the 
time limit; whether the warmup period was beneficial ; 
whether they were as relaxed as during previous tests; 
whether they were working for speed, accuracy, or a 
combination of both. 

It should be noted that the ‘‘rate test’’ is a worthy 
measuring instrument because it clearly meets the fol- 
lowing requisites of a good test: 

(1) It serves a purpose. 

(2) It measures what it is supposed to measure. 

(3) It ean reflect the teacher emphasis. 

(4) It provides for the listing of items in the order of 
difficulty. 

(5) It is fair to the students. 

(6) It picks out the good students from the poor. 

(7) It can be comprehensive enough to do the job. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 30) 


What education will help produce the most effective 
and desirable citizens? Most people agree that pupils 
should have a knowledge of history, the cultures of the 
past and present, the Constitution of the United States, 
basic principles of business, civics, English, and mathe- 
matics; but since the machine age and urbanization, the 
problems of the consumer have become so complex that 
these usual school subjects, important as they may be, 
do not suffice. 

A lack of consumer education in our highly specialized 
age would be detrimental to the success of our aims for 
our boys and girls, our future consumer-citizens. 
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UBEA 


How Research Serves the 
Classroom Teacher 


The busy classroom teacher does not 
have the time or the opportunity to make 
a comprehensive analysis of professional 
research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improving practices 
by utilizing new findings. As a special 
service to the thousands of classroom 
teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels, the 
Joint Committee on Coordination and 
Integration of Research in Business Edu- 
cation is endeavoring through its Sub- 
Committee on Dissemination of Research 
in Business Education to make a simple, 
nontechnical presentation of useful and 
practical values and implications of the 
latest research. It is hoped that the class- 
room teacher will be more readily able 
thereby to apply new ideas and sugges- 
tions to classroom situations. 

The Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on the Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education, represent- 
ing UBEA, will release shortly a series of 
researches in teaching areas written in 
popular style for the classroom teacher. 

The first series of research include: 

1. “Review of Research in the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping and Accounting” by 
J. Virgil Herring, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

2. “Review of Research in Typewrit- 
ing” by Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

3. “An Analysis and Classification of 
Research in Typewriting and Transcrip- 
tion” by Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

4. “Patterns of Performance As an Aid 
to Teaching Clerical] Skills” by Elizabeth 
T. Van Derveer, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, is chairman of this 
project. 


Work Experience Program 

“Report of the UBEA Research Foun- 
dation Study on Work Experience in 
Business Education,” published as a part 
of the March 1953, THE Nationa Busi- 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, is the result 
of a comprehensive study made under the 
direction of Jessie Graham of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. Selected references 
prepared to accompany the report, but 
which were not listed with the report fol- 
low: 
American Association of School Adminis- 
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AT MIAMI BEACH MEETING ... Kathleen Griffin of Reno, Nevada, and one of the 
West Virginia delegates to the Classroom Teachers Conference, inspect the UBEA exhibit. 
Billie Tomlison of Norfolk, Virginia, and Margaret T. Bleil of Houston, Texas, are shown 
before the exhibit of the Future Business Leaders of America. Miss Griffin, a business 
teacher in Reno High School, is president of the Nevada Education Association. Miss 
Tomlison, a student, is president of the Longwood College Chapter of Future Teachers. 
Mrs. Bleil, another business teacher, is president of the Houston Teachers Association. 


trators, “The Expanding Role of Edu- 
cation.” 1948. p.26. 
Bateman, Richard M. “The Effect of 


Work Experience on High School Stu-. 


dents’ Scholastic Achievement,” “Occu- 
pations, March 1950, p. 354. 

Coghlan, Beth. “Cooperative Business 
Edueation Programs” ABE Ninth 
Yearbook, 1952, p. 312. 

Dick, Arthur A. “Work Experience Pro- 
grams,” AVA Journal, March 1952, p. 
17. 

Dillon, Harold J. “Work Experience in 
Secondary Education.” No. 394, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 1946. 
(paper bound) 

Gold, Milton J. Working to Learn, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., 1951. 

Ivins, W. H. and Runge, W. B. “Work 
Experience in High School.” New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1951. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
Working Together. New York: Educa- 
tion Department, NAM, 1950. (paper 
bound) 


Joint Committee On NBET 


The National Business Entrance Tests’ 
Joint Committee of UBEA-NOMA held 
its quarterly meeting at the New York 
University Faculty Club in New York 
City on August 11 with Paul S. Lomax 
presiding. This committee administers 
the preparation, publication, promotion, 
distribution, and scoring of the National 
Business Entrance Tests. It is also re- 
sponsible for accounting and distribution 
of all funds received from the sale of 
tests. 


Each association appoints three mem- 
bers to the committee who serve for two 
years. The committee elects its own offi- 
cers each year at the August meeting. The 
following officers were reelected for the 
1953-54 school year: chairman—Paul S. 
Lomax, Chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, New York University; 
secretary—Gurdon S. Blackwell, Project 
Manager, Office Services and Controls, 
IBM Corporation, New York City; and 
treasurer—Theodore Kling, staff director, 
Personnel Division, NOMA, Philadelphia. 

Other committee members are Clyde W. 
Humphrey, Specialist in Business Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John E. Whiteraft, Asso- 
ciate in Business Education, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany; 
Robert E. Slaughter, Vice President, The 


Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, New York City; and Theodore S. 
Reed, Secretary and Office Manager, W. 
M. Dickinson Company, New York City. 
Theodore Kling of the NOMA office and 
Hollis Guy of the UBEA office are ex- 
officio members of the committee. 

The Committee appointed Harold E. 
Cowan of Dedham, Massachusetts, as con- 
sultant and coordinator of the various 
scoring centers. Thomas Le Guern, also 
of Dedham, was named to succeed Mr. 
Cowan as director of the scoring center 
in the East. Robert L. Ferguson of 
Western Illinois State College in Macomb 
and Marion Lamb of Sacramento (Cali- 
fornia) State College were reappointed 
as directors of the scoring centers in their 
respective areas. 

The next meeting will be held on No- 
vember 10. 
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IN ACTION 


- Meet the Presidents 


, Eight associations at the national level 
: are now operating within the framework 
of UBEA. Each group is autonomous 
with its own executive committee. The 
four divisions of UBEA and the three 

' unified regional groups have representa- 
tion on the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA Executive Board). 
Other members of the Council are the 
fifteen UBEA elected representatives and 
the UBEA officers. The next session of 
the Council will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago on February 
13-14, 1954. 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
UBEA President UBEA Past-President 


TREODORE WOODWARD HERMAN G. ENTERLINE GLADYS PECK 
UBEA Vice-President Research F, dation Presid Administrators President 


: : “BUNNY” ROBESON HARRY HUFFMAN ROBERT SLAUGHTER 
FBLA President NABTTI President ISBE, U. S. Chapter President 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official revresentative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Representative Assemblies 


Lloyd Douglas, president of UBEA, 
has announced that five sectional repre- 
sentative assemblies will be held during 
the current year. The first of the UBEA 
assemblies will meet in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on Wednesday, November 25. Oth- 
er assemblies will be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 12-13; Portland, April 17-18; Dal- 


EUGENE J. KOSY 
WBEA President 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 
SBEA President 
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las, June 17; and New York City, June 
27. 


Delegates to the assembly are the presi- 
dents of affiliated and unified associations, 
UBEA membership chairmen, and their 
proxies. Meetings are open to members 
of the UBEA who wish to attend. 


The UBEA Representative Assembly 
derives special importance from the fact 
that under the UBEA plan, the policies 
of the UBEA are left to the affiliated or- 
ganizations. This democratic method of 
action provides for a group large enough 
to represent the various areas of the na- 
tion and of the profession, yet small 
enough to transact the business of the 
Association. Each affiliated group with 
membership up to fifty is entitled to one 
delegate to the Representative Assembly. 
Any affiliated group with more than fifty 
members is entitled to two delegates. 


Proposals of members affecting the pol- 
icy of the united asociations may be sub- 
mitted to the UBEA Executive Secretary 
or to regional representatives on the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education six 
weeks in adv&nce of the meeting. Pro- 
posals affecting constitutional changes 
must be accompanied by twenty-five sig- 
natures of regular or professional mem- 
bers of UBEA. 


EARL G. NICKS 
MPBEA President 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Alabama: Mary George Lamar, Auburn 
Arizona: A. W. Flowers, Phoenix 

Arkansas: Cladys Johnson, Little Rock 
California: Milburn Wright, San Jose 
Colorado Eastern: Zane Hays, Sterling 
Colo. Southern: Katherine McIntyre, Pueblo 
Colo. Western: Reba Wing, Grand Junction 
Connecticut: Lewis Boynton, New Britain 
Delaware: Ed. Williams, Rehoboth Beach 
Florida: Della Rosenberg, Starke 

Georgia: Gerald Robins, Athens 

Idaho: Helen M. Payne, Twin Falls 

IMlinois: Edith Sidney, Chicago 

Il. Chicago Area: Ada Immel, Skokie 

Il. Southern: Margaret Williams, DuQuoin 
Ind. Indianapolis: Winifred West, Indianapolis 
Ind. Evansville: Olive Smith, Oakland City 
Ind. Ft. Wayne: R. H. Duffield, Columbia City 
Ind. South Bend: Wm. Rogers, Wakarusa 
Ind. Gary: Sonia Leskow, Gary 

lowa: Marion Haahr, Mason City 

Kansas: Rueben Dumler, Winfield 
Kentucky:John Tabb, Louisville 

Louisiana: Kenneth LaCaze, Ruston 
Maryland:Helen Hearn, Baltimore 
Minnesota: Ann Harrigan, Austin 
Mississippi: |da Mae Pieratt, Hattiesburg 
Missouri: Elsa Brase, St. Louis 

Mo., St. Louis: Bro. James McCaffrey 
Montana: Earl Stickney, Lewiston 

Neb. Dist. 1: Jamesine Bourke York 

Neb. Dist. 2: Alfreda Clark, Hastings 

New Hampshire: Eva A. Owen, Colebrook 
New Jersey: Emma Audesirk, N. Arlington 
New Mexico: Becky Sharp, Portales 

North Carolina: Mrs. W. W. Howell, Greenville 
North Dakota: Herb. Schimmelpfennig, Mohall 
Ohio: Harold Leith, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma: Ida Lee Cook, Holdenville : 
Oxegon: Leonard Carpenter, Portland 
Pennsylvania: Benjamin Kuykendall, Phila. 
Penn. Philadelphia: Evelyn Duncan, Phila. 
South Carolina: Sarah Zeagler, Blythewood 
South Dakota: Quentin Oleson, Centerville 
Tennessee: Cliffie Spilman, Clarksville 
Texas: Ruth Fetterman, Dallas 

Texas Houston: Elizabeth Seufer, Houston 
Utah: Jesse Black, Salt Lake City 

Virginia: Louise Moses, Norfolk 

Washington Eastern: Weston Wilsing, Cheney 
Washington Central: Cora Harms, Sunnyside 
Washington Western: Wm. Toomey, Seattle 


' West Virginia: Britton Lavender, East Bank 


Wisconsin: Cecil Beede, Eau Claire 

Wyoming: Margaret Blackler, Laramie 
Tri-State: Ward C. Elliott, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Inland Empire: Ed. Almquist, Seattle, Wash. 
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IN ACTION 


CENTRAL REGION 


St. Louis Area 


The officers of the St. Louis Area Busi- 
ness Educators Association for the 1953- 
1954 school year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Brother James L. McCaffrey, S. M., 
St. Mary’s High School, St. Louis; Vice- 
President, Margaret Elam, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, St. Louis Board 
of Education; Secretary, Edith Cameron, 
Rubicam School, St. Louis; and Treas- 
urer, Ulysses 8. Donaldson, Sumner High 
School, St. Louis. These officers are pres- 
ently organizing committees in prepara- 
tion for the three meetings of the current 
school year. 

The area association will sponsor a 
luncheon on the second day of the NBTA 
convention, Tuesday, December 29, at 
which time Robert E. Slaughter, Vice- 
President, Gregg Division of MecGraw- 
Hill Book Company, and President, U. S. 
Chapter of ISBE will be the guest speaker. 


WESTERN REGION 

California 


John W. Ernest of Los Angeles City 
College has been named chairman of the 
joint membership committee for UBEA 
and the California Business Education 
Association. The following CBEA treas- 
urers will head the campaigns in their 
sections: 

Bay — Leland Baldwin, East Contra 
Costa Junior College, Concord; Central 
— Harold Hendry, Bakersfield High 
School; Los Angeles—Woodrow Baldwin, 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Northern—Eleanor B. Brown, Sacramen- 
to High School; San Diego — Seward 
Murphy, Snyder Continuation High 
School, San Diego; and Southern—Le- 
Roy Bucknell, Riverside College, River- 
side. 


Milburn D. Wright of San Jose State 
College is president of the state associa- 
tion. Other officers are: vice president— 
E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State Col- 
lege; secretary—Eleanor L. Jansen, Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland; and treas- 
urer—Howbert Bonnet, Sacramento Jun- 
ior College, Sacramento. 
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VIRGINIA ... Among the panel mem- 
bers at the spring meeting of the state asso- 
ciation were Amanda Bowman, Jeffery 
Stewart, Louise Moses, and Watkins C. 


Smith. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Z. S. DICKERSON, JR., News Editor 


“Business Education in an Expanding 
Southern Economy” is the theme for the 
annual meeting of the Southern Business 
Education Association which will be held 
in Birmingham, Alabama, on November 
26-28. The convention will open with a 
fellowship dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 

A full day of sectional meetings, gen- 
eral sessions, the annual banquet, and ball 
have been arranged for Friday. Addi- 
tional sectional meetings will be held 
Saturday morning. The convention will 
close with the business session on Satur- 
day. 
Among the groups which have sched- 
uled breakfast sessions are the United 
Business Education Association, Future 
Business Leaders of America, University 
of Kentucky, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Private Business Schools, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 


Virginia 

At the annual Spring Conference of the 
Virginia Business Education Association 
held in the Hotel Roanoke, business teach- 
ers concluded that progress in education 
was greatly stimulated by attendance at 
state, regional, and national conventions. 
The panel, under the direction of Harry 
Huffman of VPI, was composed of Louise 
Moses of Norfolk, Thelma Chambers of 
Roanoke, Jeffery R. Stewart of Blacks- 


GEORGIA .. . Officers and guest speakers of 
the Georgia Business Education Association 
are shown following the annual meeting. Front 
row: Elisabeth Anthony, retiring president, 
Milledgeville; Ruth Nealy, retiring secretary, 
Griffin; Matilda Beard, secretary-treasurer, At- 
lanta; J. T. Goen, vice president, Atlanta. Back 
row: George Wagoner, guest speaker, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Donald Fuller, editor, Mill- 
edgeville; John Pendery, guest speaker, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Gerald B. Robins, presi- 


dent, Athens. 


burg, Watkins C. Smith of Alexandria, 
Mildred Witten of Charlottesville, and 
Amanda Bowman of Martinsville. 

In summarizing the discussion, the 
group was in agreement that the follow- 
ing values of attending conventions are 
foremost: 

1. Provides comradeship with others 
in the profession. 

2. Offers acquaintanceship with new 
teachers. 

3. Promotes pride and morale in the 
profession. 

4, Provides information on procedures 
and developments in education. 

5. Measures progress of the youth or- 
ganization sponsored by UBEA, the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. 

6. Supplies information concerning 
new teaching aids, office equipment, and 
classroom equipment. 

7. Provides opportunities for sight- 
seeing, excursions, visits to offices and 
industries. 

8. Offers an opportunity to evaluate 
the philosophy of textbook writers who 
serve as speakers. 

9. Promotes better international un- 
derstanding through meeting educators 
from abroad who may be visiting or 
studying in the United States. 

In her concluding comments, Mrs. 
Smith said: “One certainly profits from 
any meeting in proportion to what he 
puts into it, and I am for putting into 
professional meetings all that one’s 
strength, money, and talents will permit.” 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisors 


of FBLA Chapters 


How the State FBLA Chapter Developed in Louisiana 


ContTriBuTOR’s NoTE: Louisiana’s growth 
in FBLA has been almost phenomenal. 
In 1948, there were only three weak and 
struggling chapters. Today, Louisiana 
leads the nation in the number of local 
chapters and has a dynamic state chapter. 
At each of the national conventions, the 
Louisiana State Chapter received awards 
for outstanding service and leadership. 
At the opening of the new school year, 
Richard Clanton, former sponsor of the 
Bolton High School Chapter in Alexan- 
dria, was appointed Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Business Education with spe- 
cific duties as executive secretary of the 
Louisiana State Chapter of FBLA. 


In April, 1949, the business education 
teachers of Louisiana were requested by 
the State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation to bring student representatives to 
a meeting in Alexandria for the purpose 
of installing an active state organization 
of FBLA. Less than 100 students and 
sponsors attended this meeting, but the 
lack in numbers was more than compen- 
sated by the enthusiasm and interest of 
those present. The State Supervisor of 
Business Education talked to the group on 
“Why Students Should Belong to Future 
Business Leaders of America,” empha- 
sizing the purposes of the organization 
and the advantages to be gained from 
holding membership in it. She stressed 
the importance of organizing a chapter in 
every business education department in 
the state. 


In November, 1949, when the number of 
affiliated chapters had increased to 18, 
a state-wide workshop for officers of local 
FBLA chapters was held on the campus 
of Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana. This workshop had as 
its purpeses the orientation of officers of 
local chapters and their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the extension of interest in 
FBLA, and the writing and adopting of 
a state constitution. A few weeks later 


NovEeEMBER, 19538 : 


Contributed by Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of Business 


Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


a copy of the adopted constitution was 
mailed from the State Department of 
Education to every business education de- 
partment in the state—both secondary 
school and college. 


The third state convention was held on 
April 15, 1950, with the Natchitoches 
High School Chapter as host. More than 
1000 members and sponsors were at this 
meeting, and 56 chapters competed for 
a loving cup donated and presented by 
Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business 
education. There was an FBLA dance on 
the evening prior to the convention. 
Northwestern State College entertained 
the group for luncheon and State Super- 
intendent of Education, Shelby M. Jack- 
son, addressed the group. 


Today there are more than 100 active 
chapters and more than 3000 members, 
and the groups are engaged in many 
worthwhile projects. More than 2000 
members gathered on the campus of Lou- 
isiana Polytechnical Institute in Ruston 
for the 1953 state convention. 


Louisiana’s FBLA Chapter Projects 


Louisiana FBLA chapters are engaged 


in many other worthwhile projects, all of 


them group undertakings designed to ful- 
fill one or more of the twelve FBLA pur- 
poses, such as the development of com- 
petent, aggressive business leadership; 
the development of responsibility and ini- 
tiative; and the idea of community serv- 
ice. The smaller chapters concentrate on 
one or two projects, while large chapters 
complete many projects through group 
and committee activities. Among the many 
worthwhile projects being carried on in 
Louisiana are the following: 


State Chapter Projects 


e Prepare and distribute 1000 words 
spelling folder 
e Sponsor state convention 


e Prepare and distribute FBLA news- 
paper 

e Pay expenses of state delegates to 
national convention. 


Local Chapter Projects 


e Establish a speakers’ bureau com- 
posed of business pupils who can appear 
before secondary school assemblies, lunch- 
eon clubs, and business groups to talk 
about FBLA 

e Assist in Community Chest, Red 
Cross, and Mareh of Dimes campaigns 

e@ Serve as host to the State Conven- 
tion of FBLA 

e Prepare a bulletin-board display on 
personality, correct clothing, and good 
grooming for the office. 


e Arrange for and make field trips to 
banks, offices, stores, and other businesses 


e Participate in small business enter- 
prises such as the marketing of surplus 
sweet potatoes. 


e Arrange for outside speakers for 
their monthly program. 


e Prepare for and present a program 
to the students on “Telephone Technique.” 

The Future Business Leader of Amer- 
ica enriches the experiences of young men 
and women, thus contributing to develop- 
ment of individual and group responsi- 
bility and initiative, wise use of leisure 
time, ability to get along well with others, 
as well as occupational competency, pro- 
motional adequacy, and more complete 
and worthy living in our American demo- 
cratic society. 

It seems that all a chapter needs for 
success is sincere enthusiasm and a will- 
ingness to work hard and let the com- 
munity know about its activities and 
goals. 


Reprinted from the Summer 1953 issue 
of THE NationaL Business EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. 
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Maybe you didn’t 


see this report... 


“More and more companies 
are turning to duplicating as 
a way to beat the high cost—”’ 


That is from a copyrighted report for executive members of 
the Research Institute of America. 


‘Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
Schedule of Issues 


Shorthand (October) Editor—Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Associate Editor— 
Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. Rowe, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School and University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting (December) Editor—Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

General Clerical and Office Machines (February) Editor—Mary 
E. Connelly, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Regis A. Horace, State Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Basic Business (March) Editor—Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Associate Editor—Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton-Rouge, Louisiana. 

Distributive Occupations (April) Editor—William R. Blackler, 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California; Associate 
Editor—John A. Beaumont, State Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Office Standards and Co-operation with Business (May) Editor— 
Erwin M. Keithley, Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, California; Associate Editor 
—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 


National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


If you read between the lines. Surely there could be no more 
direct hint that more and more employers are going to give 
preference to people who know how to operate modern dupli- 
cators. It follows that more and more pupils are going to seek 
duplicator instruction. 


To meet this situation A. B. Dick has completely up-dated 
its student-proved text book, ‘‘Fundamentals of Mimeograph- 
ing.” It is fully illustrated with fourteen lessons that are 
practically self-instructing. Edited by Dr. Russell Cansler 
(Northwestern). A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s still-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 


For fuli details simp! il th ; 
‘u ils simply mail the coupon below ities employment. 


| | = A: B [) | € K YOU can make this possible now. 


How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
A.B. DICK IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Address inquiries to 


pied UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue _ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


A. B. Dick Company 
5700 Tovhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Send me information about: 1) “Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” [] MODERN 
mimeograph products. 
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i CITY. STATE 


Management Methods~ 
aff » Cut Costs t: 
t 


REE! 


Gol 


THREE SECTIONS, EACH 
FOR A DIFFERENT 


PURPOSE! 


1. Dictation Material: Office style dic- 
tation, with typical office inter- 
ruptions—dealing with the busi- 
ness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Complete with 
Teacher’s Key—pre-counted, for 


wins checking and time dictation. 


2. Typing Material: Treating the bus- 

223 iness importance of copies, how- 
ever produced. Pre-counted for 
one-, five- and ten-minute speed 
and accuracy tests—together with 
rough typed copy, corrected for 
final typing. 


3. ‘Learning to Operate the DITTO® D-10": 
yustauetion :: | With costs of doing business in- 
wow TO USE ::|| creasing, business is turning to 
i DITTO machines to speed rou- 
tines and make everybody’s job 
more productive—which puts the 
DITTO-trained student a co 
ahead in the job market. Wit 

this material you instruct only 
the first student, who instructs 
the next, and so on... saving 
your time and giving students 
experience in getting coopera- 
tion and “being on their own.” 


a unit OF 


NEWEST DITTO® D-10 
) (liquid) DUPLICATOR 


for Schools 

-. // Requires no stencil, mat, 
inking or make-ready. Your 
“master” is anything you 
can draw, write, type or trace in reproducing ink or 
through reproducing carbon. Makes as many as 300 
bright copies, at 120 a minute. Produces copies in 
one to five colors at once. Uses any card or paper 
from 3” x 5" to 9” x 14”. See it demonstrated in your 
school, no obligation! 


EXPERIENCE’ 


Most Widely Useful leaching 
Aid Weve Ever Offered! 


Teachers tell us this ‘“‘advance experience” stimu- 
lates and fascinates students, and helps teachers 
turn out better-equipped classes! 


The Advance Experience Portfolio was prepared 
under the guidance of business teachers and The 
Foundation for Business Education. The material 
in the portfolio provides typing and dictation prac- 
tise at the office level, but within student capacity. 


At the same time it instructs in related phases of 
office work. This improves students’ grasp of their 
eventual jobs, it develops initiative and a sense of 
personal relations in the office world, it orients 
students to their coming positions .. . a most com- 
prehensive teaching aid! 


Start Using It NOW! Some of the material in 
the portfolio may be used from the very start of a 
semester, the rest may be used from the moment 
typing or dictating practise begins—so—get your 
Advance Experience Portfolio now, use it now! 


DUPLICATORS 


PUT THE ADVANCE EXPERIENCE PORTFOLIO T0 WORK FOR YOU NOW... MAIL THE COUPON! 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2273 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me please send me 

your Business School Portfolio. 

() Check here if you also wish a DITTO demonstration in 
your school. 
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The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 


Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 

affiliated with UBEA. 


FEATURED IN 


rUnkaD oo UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
4 Oct. Shorthand of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 


i 7 in executing policies of the association. 
Nov. Typewriting &P 


Dec. Bookkeeping UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Jan. Teaching Aide Division; National Association of Business Teac her-Training Institu 
| tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 

H Feb. General Clerical cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
and Machines work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 


i : : the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 

Mar. Basic Business 

Apr. Distributive UBEA spensors more than 800 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
Occupations ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 


: a in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 
May Cooperation with J 


B 
err UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 


and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


Regular—lIncluding full active privileges in the associa- 
e Nationa usiness tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
Education Quarterly BE PROFESSIONAL ee (UBEA) Forum and special ———- 

‘ Oct. General Issue Join now the more than eatadd 50e to above for Southern and Mtn. Plains Regions) : 
{ 6000 business teachers who | Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
; Dec. Business Teacher are makine our profession and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Education Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
strong on a national basis. — tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
Mar. Research in Boost United! Be United! ual), and U. S. of for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
: Business Education It is your national special- _ ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
May Problems in the ized professional organiza- Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
Admini 3 membership releases $6.00 

ministration of tion. (Add 50c¢ to above for Southern and Mtn. Plains Regions) 

Business Education Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis . $50.00 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street. Washington 6. D. C. 
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